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I have studied the Chinese problem from near 
points of view —in the streets in which the Mongols 
swarm in San Francisco and Portland; in railroad | 


camps in the Rocky 
Mountains; in farms and 
factories run by Chinese 
cheap labor; in cigar 
shops and tailor shops 
where the yellow man 
sleeps on and under the 
work tables; in the joss 
house, the theatre and 
the opium den. I used 
to entertain the senti- 
mental Eastern view of 
the question. An ounce 
of experience is worth a 
pound of theory. I never 
kn@gw a sensible traveler 
from the East to be 
brought in contact with 
the Chinese problem in 
the Pacific Coast com- 
munities, where it is a 
vital matter, without be- 
ing speedily converted to 
the Pacific Coast view 
that the importation of 
Asiatic cheap labor is a 
curse to the country west 
of the Rockies and a men- 
ace to the rest of our 
American common- 
wealth. I was converted 
with the rest. There is 
no escaping the logic of 
the facts. 

I grant that the China- 
man is not a barbarian. 
We get the lowest class 
of coolies from the sea- 
port towns of China, but 
they can read and write 
and are tolerably decent 
in their personal habits. 
They wash and shave 
once a week and are less 
objectionable individual- 
ly than the lower ranks 
of the European emi- 
grants who come to our 
shores. The objection to 
them is not that they are 
dirty or drunken. It is 
that we cannot possibly 
assimilate them with 
our American national 
stock. They are like in- 
digestible matter taken 
into the system, which 
must produce irritation 
until expelled. The 
Chinaman has no desire 
to become Americanized. 
He remains an alien all 
his days. Even our soil 
is not good ‘enough to re- 
ceive his bones. He has 
5,000 years of civilization 
behind him and he looks 
upon us from the cor- 
ners of his almond eyes 
as mere upstarts. He is 
here to make money. 
Many’ centuries of over- 
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crowded, self-denying ancestors have bred in his 


blood a capacity for living contentedly on next to. 


nothing. He subsists on rice and dried fish, witha 
bit of pork added on Sundays. Even bread, our staff 
of life, is a luxury to him. He needs no home, for 
he has no family. Twenty Chinamen will live in a 
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shanty which would not accommodate the family of 
the poorest Irish laborer. A hundred will sleep on 


| the floor in a work shop and cook their food over an 


open fire of charcoal burning on an earth-covered 
platform in the adjoining hall. 

How is the American laborer to meet such compe- 
tition as this? He cannot meet it; he must go to the 





A RAINY DAY IN NOVEMBER. [From a drawing by 1. F. Moessner. 


wall. From many occupations on the Pacific Coast, 
such as tailoring, cigarmaking, market gardening, 
and shoemaking the Chinese have already driven 
white workmen. They have invaded the coal mines 
as far east as Wyoming. In whatever industry they 
plant themselves all white competion is doomed. 





But isn’t it a good thing, the Eastern theorist will 
say, to get work done cheaply? No, this is a repub- 
lic and it is based on the fundamental idea that a 
man’s labor at any honest avocation will produce 
enough to enable him to support a family respectably. 
The perpetuity of our free government depends upon 
the ability.of the common laborer to make a home, 
clothe his children de- 
cently and send them to 
school. When this is im- 
possible to the American 
workingman, because of 
Chinese cheap labor, we 
shall be ready for some 
form of autocracy or plu- 
tocracy. No, we do not 
want cheap work. We 
want good work, done by 
#900 men, each of whom 
is the centre of a happy 
home and, in his humble 
way, a pillar of the State. 
If the work will not give 
the workers a decent live- 
lihood for wives and lit- 
tle ones then let it wait 
till it will. It is not 
necessary for us to ex- 
ploit and develop this 
vast continent in a single 
generation. 

“But the Chinaman is 
a@ man and a brother,’’ 
says the Eastern theorist, 
‘‘and has aright to come 
here if he chooses.’”’ I 
deny it. Every nation 
has a right to say who 
shall share its heritage 
and come into its national 
household. A philosoph- 
ic friend of mine when 
asked ‘‘ What is the chief 
end of man, replied, ‘‘to 
cultivate and beautify 
his planet.’’ The chiet 
end of a nation, I would 
say, is to rear the best 
typeof manhood possible 
and to obtain for itself 
the best possible condi- 
tions of living. If to at- 
tain this end it has to 
shut out Mongols, or 
Tartars, or Negroes, or 
any other low type of hu- 
manity it infringes no hu- 
man or higher moral law 
in doing so. We are 
moulding on this conti- 
nent the material for the 
future American race,and 
we do not want to have 
coolies or lazzaroni orany 
other human form of ref- 
use dumped into our plas- 
tic clay. Weare ina great 
measure reponsible for 
the future of our race. 
Whatever element is det- 
rimental to its develop- 
ment it is our duty to 
exclude. Let the Chinese 
work out their salvation 
on their own continent. 
They are as much alien to 
us as if they had swarmed 
from some other planet 
and alighted on the earth. 

The present anti-Chinese movement in the Pacific 
Coast communities is a different affair from the San 
Francisco sand-lots agitation of ten years ago. It 
originates not with an irresponsible rabble, but with 
the best and most conservative elements of society. It 
is stimulated by the inefficiency of the exclusion law. 
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Its motive is the preservation of American labor and | powers of description and the keen and sympathetic 


| 


American civilization in all the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains from being drowned in a flood of 


Asiatic invasion. 


+ +@o——--- 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘*4 Hard Knot,’’ by Chas. 
Gibbon, is a story of crime and 
sharp detective work. Much in 
the line of Gaboriau’s novels. It 
is published by Harper & Bros. 
in their Handy Series. Price, 25 
cents. 


The occult side of life in both 
its real side and its fraudulent 
imitations has made its way into 
literature to a remarkable extent 
since Bulwer wrote his ‘‘Strange 
Story,’’ and Catherine Crowe her 


‘*Night Side of Nature.’’ Annie 
Thomas’ latest novel is en- 
titled, ‘‘No Medium,’’ and its 


plot involves a good deal of bogus 
spiritual manifestation business, 
perpetrated with criminal intent 
to get possession of property. Har- 
per & Bros., publishers. Price 
25 cents. 


John B. Alden, New York, has 
issued a compact little ‘‘ Manual 
of Co-operation,’’ being an epitome 
of ‘‘George Jacob Holyoake’s 
History of Co-operation,’’ de- 
signed for the guidance of societies 
organizing upon the very success- 
ful Rochdale plan. It presents 
the whole subject in a lucid, prac- 
tical shape. Price, 50 cents. 


‘* Maruja,’’ is the latest volume 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s uni- 
form edition of Bret Harte’s 
works, and like its predecessors 
is a notable example of handsome 
bookmaking at small cost. The 
story is a romantic tale of Cali- 
fornia life, and is a fresh refuta- 
tion of an opinion commonly held 
by critics a few years ago that 
Bret Harte had worked out the 
peculiar vein in which he was so 
successful in the first stages of his 
literary career. None of his ear- 
lier stories are more original or 
more artistic. Price, $1. 


| 


insight into the lives and thoughts of the rude moun- 
tain people of East Tennessee, which have made the 
author’s short stories so universally admired. Miss 


Murfree has opened a new vein in American fiction 
and has made it as much her own as Bret Harte has 








MOUNT HOOD FROM THE COLUMBIA RIVER NEAR_PORTLAND, OREGON. 


** How to Play Whist,’’ by Richard A. Proctor, is a 
book calculated to make the ordinary whist player 
think himself a mere tyro and bungler in his favorite 


game. 


It makes whist as much of an intellectual 


effort as chess, indeed in some respects more so, for 
in chess you see the board, while in whist you must 


remember all the cards that have 
been played and guess pretty ac- 
curately as to the location of the 
remainder. Harper & Bros.’ Handy 
Series. Price, 25 cents. 


It is refreshing to read a book 
of travels in the United States 
written by an Englishman who 
has done something more than to 
rush across the continent and back 
and who has not devoted most of 
his attention to hunting in the 
far West, the Mormons, the Chi- 
nese opium dens in San Francisco, 
and a few other exceptional phases 
of American life. Daniel Pidgeon, 
a member of the British Association 
of Civil Engineers, has written a 
readable and instructive book with- 
out going west of the Hudson River. 
Its title is ‘‘Old World Problems 
and New World Answers,’’? and it 
deals mainly with the manufactur- 
ing industries of New England and 
the life of the factory towns. Har- 
per & Bros.’ Handy Series. Price, 
25 cents. 


** The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,’’? Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s (Miss Murfree) story, which 
has been running as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly for some months 
past, has just been issued in book 
form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Boston. It shows all the striking 
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California lite and character. By the way, is it not 
time she should drop her pseudonym, now that it no 
longer conceals her identity? For sale by St. Paul 
book and Stationery Company. Price, $1.25. 
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[For The Northwest Magazine. ] 
THE GIANT FIRS OF OREGON. 


BY T. F. KANE. 


Sublime, in mighty reaches, stand 

These monarchs of our westmost land, 

And upward lift each leafy cone 

And cloud-bathed bough to heaven’s 

As if to whisper very near (throne, 

To souls forbid to wander here. 

How they have climbed for ages past 

Until they seem to reach, at last, 

With swaying summits, and to mar 

The brightness of yon far set star! 

Cradled in canyons, rent and torn 

By torrent rage, wherein the morn 

Comes not till noon —athirst for light— 

What wonder that with all their might 

They strive to reach, from this dark 
home, 

The glowing orbs of heaven’s dome, 

Till heights are won where they might 
greet 

The stars in whispers as they meet. 


So grand, so tall, they seem to toss 

And talk ——. the suns, and cross 

The track of other worlds and gleam 

With dews distilled from 
streams! 


star-born 


O, sun-kissed temples! stately tall! 
Grand giants! standing like a wall 

Of warriors in green helmets dresst, 
We know not how supremely blest 

In Nature’s wonders is our land 

Till by thy tow’ring trunks we stand! 


Beside the mighty shaft of one 

That pierced the circles of the sun 

I once reposed, awe struck, amazed! 

’Till on its stalwart form I gazed 

I never knew, or dreamt, or guessed 

There was such grandeur in our West. 

I followed up its ribs of bark 

With earnest eye and sought to mark 

Its dizzy height, until my sight 

Gre w weary with its upward flight 

Grew dim” my eye with stretch ot 
meh — 

It was so measureless in length. 

I, worn and weary, then did sleep 

Beneath its shadows vast and deep, 

All eloquent with silent song. 

In wond’ring dreams I wandered long, 

Then in my fancy seemed to climb — 

Reckless of distance and of time — 

Until it seemed my eager hand 

Might ope the gates of spirit land. 

As with increasing strength I strove 

To higher push and peer above 

The topmost boughs that cleft the sky, 

I saw great crowded worlds swing by, 

And felt their breath, they were so near. 

I, turning then, glanced down the sheer 

Aby ss of de pth, and but a star 

Seemed this dim earth, it was so far. 


One beauteous orb that seemed a queen, 

In splendor robed of golden sheen, 

Forth from the far horizon rolled 

And spread all space with hues of gold. 

’Mid scented groves and beauteous 
bow’rs 

Of golden vines and pearly flow’rs, 

Roved white-robed angels singing low 

A heavenly song, as to and fro 

They moved in graceful, gleeful play, 

While passed their orb the milky way. 

So near me seemed its orbit line 

I could have plucked from fruitful vine 

The red-ripe fruit that luscious hung 

As passed and on it grandly swung. 

Forth from that happy group so fair, 

Stood one of faultless mould, with hair 

Like streams of gold that matched the 
blue 

Depths of her angel eyes, and through 

Her downy wings flashed radiance 
bright, 

Caught from her rippling smiles of light. 

She stretched a hand tostroke my brow— 

The touch it thrilled —I feel it now— 

And waked my soul to fullest sense 

Of all the glorious recompense 

Of those who meekly kiss the rod 

And bow submissive to their God. 

Then quick remembered I the form 

And face of her whose touch so warm 

Did lift the misty veil, and clear 

And bright as crystal or a tear 

The problem was of life and death, 

And seemed as sweet as sweethearts’ 
breath. 

She spoke! —remembrance claimed the 
voice — 

I came to know and did rejoice 

In love, sweet beyond all other— 

It was the spirit of my mother! 

«Unto His will submissive bow,” 

Were her dear words Again my brow 

Is softly touched —I wake, and lo! 

A flower bends as breezes blow 

Against its tender tints, and laves 

My brow as there it gently waves. 


Then from repose erect I stood 
Beneath those tow’ring shafts of wood, 
Whose far-topt boughs had seemed to 


lay 
mid angels of the milky way, 
And thus did muse: “Take heed who 
sings 
Of Nature that her grandest things 
Are these!” then stooped and kissed the 
flow’r 
That kissed me in my Comins hour, 
= h held my hand to each tall tree 
And worshiped their sublimity. 
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PORTLAND. 


The Beautiful Metropolis of the 
cific Northwest. 


Pa- 


BY THOMAS B. MERRY. 


I. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND OUTLINES. 





The city of Portland, in Oregon, is an exceptional 
American city. It is pre-eminently entitled to the 
musical appellation of ‘‘ Forest City,’’ which has 


been bestowed upon its namesake, the metropolis of | 


Maine, as it is surrounded by almost impenetrable 
forests of towering firs. 


primeval wilderness. True, the growing demands 
of a city which has little or no consumption of coal, 
keep the axe of the woodsman busy in the suburbs, 


but even then the progress is slow through the vast 
aisles and temples of evergreen timber ; and as Port- | 
land is surrounded by forests to-day, so will her en- | 


virons be fringed with vast groves of firs and cedar 
even when her population has quadrupled itself. 


Once out beyond the city | 
limits, the pedestrian finds himself instantly in a | 


In New York or Boston this same area of ground 
would be covered by the residences of from sixty to 
eighty families. But in spite of all this the New 
England look wears itself uppermost in the face of 
Portland and will long continue so to do. 

The city is about three and a half miles in water 
frontage, with an average width of a mile and three- 
quarters, extending from the summits of Marquam’s 
and Robinson’s hills down to the water’s edge. It 
lies on the Willamette River, twelve miles south of 
its junction with the Columbia and thirteen miles 


| north of the older settlement of Oregon City, which 
is built at the falls of the Willamette and has power | 


enough for two such cities as Lowell. The manu- 
facturing portion of the city is south of its centre, and 


the operatives reside either in the extreme north or | 
south ends of the city. The two streets next the | 
river are the only ones yet occupied by wholesale | 


traffic, the third one being given up almost entirely 
to the Chinese, of whom there are already upwards 


| of five thousand. The two streets west of this Chi- | 


nese wall are occupied exclusively by retailers, there 
being also a good deal of the property devoted to 
hotel, lodging houses, and miscellaneous tenantry. 


The wealthier citizens, who lived in the heart of the | 


city during pioneer days, have long since branched 
out and taken up their abodes either in the extreme 


The more remote surroundings of Portland are on 
the grand and colossal order. They surround no 
other American city yet founded, and Tamalpais and 
Monte Diable, the most prominent peaks in the vi- 
cinity of San Francisco, are dwarfed by comparison 
with the four grand snow peaks of Adams, Hood, St. 
Helens and Jefferson, that may be seen from Port- 
land on any clear day, their tempest-crowned sum- 
mits cleaving the azure and, alternately, kissed by 


| the sunbeam of the early dawn or fading off cold and 


gray as the day declines and the Twilight wraps 
them in her mantle of magnificent desolation. Such 
mountains and forests are full of inspiration. Within 
their solemn shades lurks the future of a mighty 
race of men, whose skillful hands and quick brains 
shall restore the wild and barbaric grace that has 
departed in the fall of the grand old oak and the 
crash of the towering pine. 


II. 
COLONIZATION AND SETTLEMENT. 





Prior to 1843 every sea-going vessel which ascended 
the Willamette River did so as far as the location 
of the present village of Sellwood, in low water, and 
as far as Milwaukie in the period when ‘‘ the creek 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 








No other city in America resembles Portland 
closely. She has the evergreen timber of her name- 
sake city, but she is nestled between the crown 
points of half a dozen high hills that surpass any- 
thing about the metropolis of the Pine Tree State. 
She has a graceful slope to the water like San Fran- 
cisco, but San Francisco has a bleak and desolate 
look beside Portland. She has a river frontage in 
the segment of a half circle like St. Paul, but the 
Willamette has a smoothness of outline in its mean- 
derings past the city that finds no counterpart in the 
‘*Father of Waters.’’ And yet in all this diversity 
of outline there is one thing that confronts the be- 
holder at every turn—the countless evidences of 
New England civilization. Begun in 1843 under 
the auspices of Pettygrove, Lounsdale and Chapman, 
all men of New England extraction, she still wears 
the same look of Yankee thrift and neatness which 
characterized her days of infancy, and which the 
march of improvement has served to intensify rather 
than obliterate. True, the Western idea of building 
a large house in the centre of a block, so noticeable 


in Salt Lake and other Mormon towns, has crept in | 


here to a great extent. In the city of Portland, not- 
withstanding the stubborn fact that it is barely 
forty-two years of age, reside twenty-one million- 
aires; and each of these has a residence set in the 





northwest or southwest sections of the city, the for- 
mer having somewhat the preference. But with all 
its mercantile and manufacturing interests grouped 
in the centre of the city, on comparatively level 
ground, and with the graceful slopes of the hills 
decorated with elegant residences embodying all the 
more tasteful features of ancient and modern domes- 
tic architecture, it is easily seen that Portland is a 
city of rarely diversified surface, of which the cun- 
ning eye and wary hand of the landscape gardener 
has not been slow to take advantage. 

Through the city of Portland flow two small 
brooks, one of which is called Tanner Creek, while 
the other is known as Marquam’s Gulch. The 
banks of these small streams are of very rich allu- 
vial soil and, though extremely narrow in margin, 
are cultivated successfully by Chinese gardeners who 


average three crops of vegetables per annum off | 


every foot of this ground. In their rigid economy 
not an inch of ground goes to waste; and while their 
abedes are unsightly and reek with: odors that do 
not recall the balm of ‘‘ Araby the blest,’’ these lit- 
tle vegetable gardens are very pretty and instructive 
in lessons of thrift and industry. And so deep are 
these ravines that the expense of covering them in 
with culverts will long deter the city from making 


| any change in these curious features of a strictly 
middle of a block, in the Southern or Western style. | metropolitan city. 








was up and a-boomin!’’ The town of Oregon was 
Oregon City, six miles further south and inaccessible 
to sail vessels on account of a series of rapids near 
the mouth of the Clackamas. There were several 
among the pioneers of that era who soon saw that 
the city of the future must be located nearer the sea, 
and in a place where there was no swift water to 
fight, as they were compelled to do with their ba- 
teaux in getting goods from the ships to the Hudson 
Bay warehouses at Oregon City. They saw a fine 
body of land on the Taulitan Plains and clearly 
foresaw the time when its products must find their 
way to market by some other way than the sluggish 
current and tortuous channels of the Tualitan River. 
One day in November, 1843, two men, named A. L. 
Lovejoy and A. M. Overton, were traveling by canoe 
— the only means of travel in those days —from Fort 
Vancouver to Oregon City. They had come eighteen 
miles and the day was already far spent, so they con- 
cluded to camp for the night and take an early start 
for home the next morning. Several weeks later 
they returned to the same spot and staked off two 
claims, three hundred and twenty acres each. The 
ground was such a forest as not one out of a hundred 
woodsmen would dare to tackle, but Lovejoy and 
Overton swung their axes into the sturdy firs and 
began the work of creating a future metropolis. 
Some of the stumps of trees cut by them were visible 
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along Front and First streets till as late as 1859-60, 
In the latter part of 1844 Overton became homesick 
and resolved to return to ‘‘the States.’’ Hence it 
was that he sold his half of ‘‘ the slashing’’ to F. W. 
Pettygrove, now a resident of Port Townsend, for 


the then large sum of fifty dol- 
lars. Nothing definite was 
ever afterward heard of Over- 
ton. A rumor came that he 
had been shot or hung (no- 
body knew which) in Texas; 
but that is such a common oc- 
currence that no one thinks 
much of it. 

The first building erected 
on the new claim was a log 
cabin built near the foot of 
Washington Street and about 
forty feet east of the centre 
line of Front Street. It was 
completed during the winter 
of 1844, a few weeks prior to 
the inauguration of James 
K. Polk as President of the 
United States. Inthe month 
of July, 1845, Pettygrove and 
Lovejoy got to work on a sur- 
vey and platted off sixteen 
blocks near the river as the 
nucleus of a town, each block 
containining eight lots of 
50x 100 feet. 

Up to this time no name 
had been given the new place. 
By the Oregon City people 
it was derisively known as 
“Stumptown’’ and ‘‘ the vil- 
lage.’’ The scheme of Over- 
on to call it ‘*Tuality ’”’ as 
the prospective outlet for the 
plains of Tualitan, did not 
meet with Lovejoy’s approval 
and he said nothing about his 
own favorite idea of calling it 
‘* Boston ’’ until after the ad- 
journment of the convention 
which adopted the provisional 


government for ratification at Washington. 
became necessary to give the new place a name. 
Lovejoy was from Massachusetts and Pettygrove was 
The former wanted ‘‘ Boston’ for the | farm of 1,280 acres. 


from Maine. 


place and the latter stuck out for ‘‘ Portland.” 
tossed up for itand Pettygrove won. ‘‘ Portland’? was 


the name and will be till_the 
end of time. The first bhsi- 
ness building in Portland was 
erected by these two persever- 
ing men late in thé fall of 
that year. They hewed ont 
its timbers themselves and 
covered it with ‘‘shakes”’ 
split by their own strong 
arms. It was known as the 
‘*Shingle Store,’’ and stood 
on the southeast corner of 
Washington and Front, on 
the site of the store now oc- 
cupied by F. H. Page. It 
was occupied as late as 1852 
by Lucien Snow and torn 
down some time in 1853. 

It is seldom that the origi- 
nators of great enterprises 
reap any solid benefit from 
their discoveries. Lovejoy 
sold out all his remaining in- 
terest in the townsite to Ben- 
jamin Stark in October, 1845, 
and returned to Oregon City 
where he died in 1881, in 
comparatively straitened 
circumstances. Pettygrove, 
some time in 1845, also sold 
out to D. H. Lounsdale, a 
tanner by trade, who had re- 
cently arrived from Kentucky, 
all his interest in the claim 
for $5,000. There was but 
little ready cash in the Terri- 
tory at the time, for it was 
nearly three years before the 
discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia; and therefore, by the 
terms of the sale, Mr. Louns- 
dale paid Mr. Pettygrove the 
entire amount in leather, of 
which he (Lounsdale) was the 
sole manufacturer on the Pa- 
cific Coast north of Monterey. 
Lounsdale’s tannery was on 
the bank of the creek not far 
from the present residence of 
Amos King. Lateron, Petty- 
grove removed to Port Town- 
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send, where he still resides, hale and hearty, though 
past seventy years of age. 

It will be remembered that at this time the dona- 
tion law was in full force and effect, by the provis- 
ions of which six hundred and forty acres of land 
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dred and forty acres of ‘‘as good land as ever lay out 
0’ doors’’ could be had for the taking up, what show 
was there for men like Pettygrove and Lovejoy to 


sell land ? 


Lounsdale began to sell off lots at mere nominal 


PORTLAND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, [/vom a photo. by Abell & Son, 


were given to any man who would come to Oregon 
and settle upon it; also a section to any married 
woman, thus enabling a man and his wife to get a 
Under the latter provision 
many young girls were married off too early in life 
and deplorable results ensued. 


Then it 
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figures, the condition being 
that they should be immedi- 
ately improved or the deed to 
be void. In this way he in- 
fused new life into the embryo 
city, bracing up the faint- 
hearted and stimulating the 
more plucky ones to deeds of 
renewed energy. Of all the 
pioneers of Portland, Louns- 
dale’s name has been the least 
revered in proportion to his 
services. Ile was as plucky 
aman as his neighbor, Capt. 
Couch, and a good deal more 
enterprising; and it is to be 
regretted that most of his heirs 
have in some way gotten rid 
of their valuable inheritance, 
while the Couch estate re- 
mains almost intact and is 
constantly inereasing in 
value. 

John H. Couch was a native 
of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, and made his first. voy- 
age to Oregon in 1839. In 
1848 he brought out the brig 
Chenanmo, of which his broth- 
er-in-law, George H. Flan- 
ders, was first officer. So 
pleased was he with Petty- 
grove’s location of Portland 
that he took up three hun- 
dred and twenty acres adjoin- 
ing him on the north, being 
that known as Couch’s addi- 
tion to Portland. It meets 
the line of the Lovejoy ioca- 
tion at an oblique angle, be- 
ginning at A Street and run- 
ning north by the line of 


Front Street and west by the centre line of A. The 
brave old Yankee skipper died early in 1869, and his 
faithful old wife survived him a few days over six- 


teen years. 


Capt. 
daughters married 
But when six hun- | Dr. R. B. Wilson, 








Couch left no male issue. His 


H. Lewis, Dr. R. Glisan and 


and they have all increased in 


wealth. The youngest daugh- 
ter, who is now in Europe, is 
still unmarried. 

The more remote locators 
of claims about Portland 
were Danford Balch, W. W. 
Chapman, Stephen Coffin and 
—— Blakiston. Of these 
Col. Chapman is the only one 
now living. Danford Balch 
had several children, one of 
whom married a man distaste- 
ful to her father, who told 
his prospective son-in-law “I 
don’t want you to marry my 
daughter, and if you do I’ll 
kill you.’? The unfortunate 
youth ran off with the girl, 
married her and was shot 
dead for it by his father-in- 
law; and the first man ever 
hanged by process of law 
within the Territory of Ore- 
gon was Danford Balch. 
Blackiston was unknown to 
the writer. Stephen Coffin 
was the man who donated to 
the city of Portland a certain 
portion of his claim as a pub- 
lie levee, over which there 
has been so much wrangling 
in recent legislatures. The 
old man died poor in 1882, 
and could truthfully say with 
Wolsey: ‘‘My robe and my 
integrity to Heaven are all I 
may call mine own.”’ 


ITI. 


FIRST EPOCH—THE 
GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


In 1848 James W. Mar- 
shall, while digging a mill- 
race for Capt. John A. Sutter, 
at Coloma, about thirty-eight 
miles from Sutter’s Fort, or 
Sacramento City, as it is now 
called, picked up what he had 
never seen before, a piece of 
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yellow metal which he showed to Sutter, who told 
him it was gold. The human race knows the rest of 
the matter so well that repetition at my hands would 
be wearisome. The great world’s commerce was 
revolutionized in a day, and flocking to the new El 
Dorado came the very flower 





class steamers, to a corporation with $30,000,000 
and twenty-six steamships, fourteen of which cost 
over $500,000 each, had long had his eagle eye upon 
the trade of Oregon. He sent here, as his agent, a 
man of fair business ability and allowed him a liberal 


for a steamship terminus; that the river was full 
of sandbars, and that the Columbia (the pioneer shi 
of that name, of about seven hundred tons tartan 
could not reach here eight months in the year with- 
out lighterage. This done, he made a preliminary 
bargain for a portion of the 





of the earth’s chivalry. Ore- 
gon was already in process of 
Americanization when the 
first Argonaut landed on the 
beach at Yerba Buena cove. 
In the waning forties, the 
more shrewd and far-seeing 
Oregon pioneers had planted 
fruit trees and brought with 
them some good dairy cattle. 

No sooner was the discovery 
of gold announced than off 
went everybody to the mines, 
leaving at home only the wo- 
men and what few aged men 
were in the Territory. Those 
who stayed back to cultivate 
fruit and vegetables made 
more money than those who 
took up the rocker and the 
shovel for California, in most 
instances. Oregon apples 
sold at fruit stands along the 
San Francisco stireets at 
from $2 to $5 apiece, Bartlett 
pears from $1 to $3 each, and 
yellow egg plums at $5 per 
dozen; and even in October, 





1854, these prices had not 
abated 60 per cent. Of 
course, the most of this 


money came to Portland to 
be handled by commission 
houses who took the fruit on 
&@ percentage. 

The year 1850 was a great 
one, both for California and 
Oregon. Some men who had 
left here in the spring of ’49 had already come home 
from the diggings with more money than they had 
ever dreamed of possessing. Oregon lumber had to 
compete in San Francisco with that cut on the At- 
lantic Coast, and Oregon flour found a rival in wheat 
grown in Chili, but the potatoes and cabbages of 
Oregon were worth almost their 
weight ingold. The native Cali- 
fornians, too, were wholly igno- 
rant of dairy pursuits and used 
beef tallow for nearly all the cul- 
inary uses to which the Ameri- 
can housewife puts butter. 
Hence it was that some thrifty 
Oregon housekeepers had no dif- 
ficulty in selling their home-made 
butter at two dollars per pound. 
Eggs sold readily at one dollar 
and fifty cents per dozen. 

Among the men whom the 
gold fever had attracted to these 
western shores once more was 
Benjamin Stark, of New London, 
Connecticut, who had left here 
in 1845, but returned as soon as 
he heard of what his Portland 
purchase was likely to become. 
Lounsdale went to San Francisco, 
met Stark and, instead of a weary 
and long-winded lawsuit that en- 
riched the lawyers to the detri- 
ment of the litigants, these gen- 
tlemen promptly came to an un- 
derstanding by which Lounsdale 
deeded to Mr. Stark all what are 
now A and Stark streets; or in 
other words, all the land lying 
between Stark Street and the 
south line of Couch’s claim. 
This was satisfactory to Stark, 
who is now a millionaire and liv- 
ing at his ease in his native city. 
His affairs here are in the hands 
of Ladd, the banker, who prides 
himself upon taking as good care 
of other people’s property in- 
trusted to him as he does of his 
own. 

The greatest American corpo- 
ration of that era was the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, the 
head office of which was located 
in New York, and at the head of 
which stood that model American 
merchant, William H. Aspin- 
wall. That far-seeing and 
shrewd man, whose good judg- 
ment and prescience worked that 
concern up from asmall affair with 
$2,000,000 capital and five third- 
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salary; yet that salary was insufficient to enable this 
man to get rich as fast as he desired. He began at 
once to seek extortion from Lounsdale, Coffin, Chap- 


maa and other owners of townsite property, and when | 


they refused to submit to his iniquitous demands, he 
wrote to Mr. Aspinwall that Portland was no place 
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PORTLAND SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, [From a sketch by J. F. Whiting 


townsite of St. Helens, 
twenty-two miles further 
down the river and located 
just opposite the north end 
of Sauvie’s Island. Had he, 
or the Pacific Mail Company 
through him, begn sagacious 
enough to have put on a line 
of light-draught steamers ca- 
pable of ascending the Will- 
amette as fas as Eugene City 
and connecting with the ocean 
steamers at St. Helens, it is 
very hard to say what the fate 
of Portland would have been. 
But as all the men engaged 
in inland navigation were 
Portland men, the St. Helens 
scheme was never a prosper- 
ous one. Nevertheless, so 
alarmed were Messrs, Louns- 
dale, Chapman and Coffin, 
that they sent to San Fran- 
cisco and purchased the 
steamer Gold Hunter for the 
sake of having at least one 
ocean steamer that should run 
direct to Portland and go to 
her dock with every possible 
pound of cargo. She made 
several trips. It must be a 
source of chagrin to those who 
advocated the idea that the 
‘little Columbia’? could 
only come to Portland for 
eight months in the year, to 
see a magnificent iron steamer 
bearing the same name and 
capable of carrying four times her cargo, running 
from San Francisco to Portland all the year round 
with the precision of an Oakland ferryboat. 

In 1850 the oldest newspaper now existing in Ore- 
gon, the Oregonian, came into existence under the 
parentage of Thomas J. Dryer, an old-line Whig, 
who thought that no sentiment 
or any public question could be 
unselfish or patriotic unless it 
emanated from either one of the 
great men then living— Daniel 
Webster and HenryClay. There 
had been two papers previously 
started in Oregon, the Spectator 
at Oregon City and the Western 
Star at Milwaukie, and both were 
then in full blast when old Tom 
Dryer launched forth his jour- 
nalistic venture. The Oregonian 
survived both its early competi- 
tors. It put on its daily edition 
in 1860, but in 1854 its business 
had become too widespread to 
enable one man to do its finan- 
cial and editorial work as well. 
Hence it was that in that year 
Dryer employed Henry L. Pit- 
tock, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, a practical printer and a 
good accountant, to take charge 
of its business affairs. For nearly 
thirty-two years, the trim figure 
and the pleasant face of ‘‘ the lit- 
tle Commodore,’’ as he has been 
affectionately styled by his loyal 
legion of employes, have been 
seen behind the Oregonian’s desk, 
and yet, in spite of all his years 
of drudgery, he bids fair to out- 
last his contemporaries of later 
growth. In 1861, on the accession 
of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, 
he appointed Mr. Dryer as Min- 
ister to the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
and on his reaching San Fran- 
cisco, the editors and reporters 
of that city gave a farewell re- 
ception to him, bidding him God- 
speed. It was an ovation in 
which Democrats and Republi- 
cans vied, on account of the 
honor done the craft. Of the 
twenty-six ‘‘men of busy pens’”’ 
who sat down to the banquet 
board that night but two are now 
alive, Mr. George Edward Barnes, 
of the San Francisco Call, and the 
writer of this article. Mr. Dryer 
returned in 1865, and died in this 
city some time during 1873. 

















The year 1853 was a great year for Portland. Min- 
ing discoveries were made within the State fully 
equal to any yet turned up in California. Chief of 
these were the ‘‘Sailor Diggings”’ on a tributary of 
the Rogue Riverin Josephine County; and 
close to them lay the rich placers of Alt- 
house, Sterling and Applegate creeks. 
Portland reaped considerable profit from 
these mines, and would have reaped more 
but for the fact that the mines were nearer 
to the little port of Crescent City in North- 
ern California than any other distributing 
point. But’53 was a good year all around. 
Some men who had gone to Puget Sound 
to engage in milling enterprises and owed 
large sums in Portland, succeeded in mak- 
ing good profits and paying up what they 
owed at the old stand. 

The first free school in Portland was 
opened in December, 1851, with John T. 
Outhouse as its teacher and _ thirty-six 
pupils on its roll call. The venerable 
pedagogue still lives and is now superin- 
tendent of common schools for Union 
County. Previous to this, however, Dr. 
Ralph Wilcox had taught school on Taylor 
Street as early as 1847, but there was no 
organized educational system, a promiscu- 
ous subscription being taken up to pay 
the teacher’s salary. In October, 1851, 
the educational system to which Portland 
now points with so much pride was or- 
ganized, with Anthony Davis, Reuben P. 
Boise and Alonzo Leland as its first board 


of directors. Portland now boasts the 
finest school buildings of any city in 
America for her population, her high 


school building alone having cost nearly 
$140,000 including the lot on which it 
stands. Add to this the four district 
schools, each of which cost a trifle over 
$27,000 apiece, and it will be seen that 
Portland believes in spending money for 
educational purposes. 

The Indian wars in Southern and East- 
ern Oregon had much to do with depress- 
ing business in Portland in 1855-56, but 
early in 1858 came rumors of startling dis- 
coveries of gold in the neighboring prov- 
ince of British Columbia. The new dig- 
gings were on Fraser River, and as many of the ar- 
gonauts came from Southern Oregon and Northern 
California, they purchased their outfits at Portland 
rather than buy at the British town of Victoria. 
Some of the hardware and grocery dealers in Port- 
land made fortunes almost daily during this excite 
ment, which had pretty 
well quieted down by the 
close of 1859. But asan 
instance of how fortune 
lit upon some men in 
that era, we would men- 
tion that Robert R. 
Thompson and Lawrence 
W. Coe built at the Up- 
per Cascades a small 
steamer called the Uma- 
tilla, which they de- 
signed running on the 
Upper Columbia River 
above the mouth of Des 





Chutes. Coe was in 
command of the boat 
and had invited up a 


large party of ladies and 
gentlemen from Portland 
to accompany himself 
and Mr. Thompson in an 
excursion to the Dalles. 
Without ‘asking [the en- 
gineer how much steam 
he had, he ordered the 
lines cast off as soon as 
his guests were aboard 


N 

and backed out into the N 
stream which was at the N 
: ; N 

top of a June freshet. N 
Unable to stem the fierce Al 
current she descended ! 


Ei rez 


the rapids stern first and 
then there was nothing 
to do but to go down to 
Portland with her. The 
next day two men came 


well, though no great events characterized those 
years. The State kept growing slowly and steadily, 


partly by Eastern immigration and a little by ac- 
Portland kept on 


cessions from California; and 
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growing in proportion to the growth of the State 
whence she derives her support. There was a gen- 
eral prosperity but nothing that could properly be 
called a boom. Along in 1862 Robert R. Thompson, 
who since his ‘‘ Umatilla’ affair had made money 
in everything he touched, was living at the Dalles. 
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boat to navigate the Columbia as far as its junction 
with the Snake. In this enterprise he enlisted the 
co-operation of Capt. Jordan and Lawrence Coe. 
The new boat was built at the mouth of the Des 
Chutes, all her machinery, timbers and 
furniture having been hauled thither from 
the Dalles. She was launched during 
the same year and named the ‘Col, 
Wright,’’ in honor of the commanding of- 
ficer at Fort Vancouver. Eugene Coe, a 
younger brother of the owner, was placed 
in command of her, with Charles J. Felton 
as an assistant pilot. The cargo consisted 
for the most part of Government freight at 
ninety dollars per ton to Fort Lapwai and 
fifty dollars to Fort Walla Walla. 


IV. 
SECOND EPOCH — 1863-187 . 


The Col. Wright’s first season on the 
upper river had not been a very long one, 
as the low water came soon after she was 
launched. The channel was narrow and the 
rocks were sharp, and she always carried 
a carpenter whose job was no sinecure. 
Searcely had she laid up for the fall when 
in came most extraordinary stories of gold 
discoveries on the tributaries of the Clear- 
water. The gold was of very low grade, 
scarcely worth thirteen dollars per ounce, 
but so abundant as to more than compen- 
sate for its lack of quality. Before the 
spring of 1864 was fairly opened a stam- 
pede for the mouth of Clearwater took 
place and a new town was laid off, called 
Lewiston. Having no boats of their own 
M below the Des Chutes, Messrs. Thompso 1 
& Coe met at Portland to consult with 
Messrs. Ainsworth, Hoyt, Reed, Braa ford, 
Ruckel, Olmstead, and other steamboat 
owners; and the result was the organiza- 
tion of the Oregon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. This once organized, an abundance 
of tonnage was soon at the disposal of the 
new concern. 

Just about this time it became evident 
that there was not tonnage enough any- 
where on their lines, so they bought the 
steamer New World to run between Portland and 
the Cascades: built the steamers Idaho and Oneonta 
in ‘‘ the middle river,’’ and then came the intelli- 
gence that gold of high grade had been found on 
Moore’s Creek, a tributary of the Boise River. For 
a while it seemed as if there would not be steamboats 
enough to do the work, 
so the company built the 
Okanagon and Tenino 
above the Des Chutes. 
Searcely had the public 
began to recover from the 
Boise discovery, when 
another big find devel- 
oped itself. A party of 
miners from the counties 
of Shasta and Siskiyou, 
in Northern California, 
had camped upon a clear 
creek which flowed out 
of a deep canyon into the 
main branch of John Day 
River, in Eastern Oregon. 
Some of the crowd went 
trout fishing, while one 
more thoughtful took his 
pick and pan and went 
prospecting. The an- 
glers got back with a big 
string of fish for supper, 
but their comrade had 
caught something to beat 
it. From ten pans of 
earth he had taken out 
nearly eight dollars’ 
worth of gold in less 
than three hours. That 
settled it. The party 
were bound for the Boise 
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diggings but none of 
them ever got there. 


They had good enough 
ground where they were. 
Lots were staked off and 





over from Fraser River 
in search of a light- 
draught boat and the Umatilla was the only thing 
for sale. Every day was valuable to them and the 
result was that Coe & Thompson sold their boat for 
$28,000 over and above her cost; and out of this ac- 
cident grew the foundation of Thompson’s colossal 
fortune. 

From 1860 until the close of 1862, Portland went 
along at a quiet jog, everybody doing moderately 





PORTLAND.—ST,. CHARLES HOTEL. [From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


Among his intimate acquaintances was Capt. Thomas 
W. Jordan, then quartermaster at the old barracks 
on the hill. Fresh Indian outrages through what 
is now Eastern Washington and the Territory of 
Idaho had necessitated the erection of new fortsina 
half dozen places. All the supplies for these forts 
had to be hauled on wagons at a great cost and 
Thompson determined to build another light-draught 





tents put up in the new 
town which was called 
Canyon City. A few weeks later some miners, who 
had got off at Umatilla to go to Boise, fell in upon a 
grassy flat on a small creek which flowed into the 
south fork of Powder River. These men were re- 
cently from Placer County, California, the county 
seat of which is Auburn. They prospected the lit- 
tle grassy flat, which they found to be “‘ lousy with 
gold.”” They named the new location ‘‘ Auburn,” 
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after their old stamping ground, and in 1867 it had | Overton had felled the first tree and then abandoned | was unloaded at Winnemucca, and that for Boise at 





4,500 people, while to-day it has scarcely four hun- 
dred, most of whom are Chinese. 

All these discoveries helped the newly organized 
company and helped Portland as well. Ainsworth 
was the executive brain of the concern. In 1866 his 


fellow directors, for spite work, removed him from | 


the presidency and placed John S. Ruckel in his 
stead. In place of showing 
any ill-humor over it, the 
shrewd skipper got married 
to a very lovely widow lady 
in Portland, by whom he has 
since had six children, and 
went East for a visit. Re- 
turning in eight months, he 
found the very men who had 
voted him out to be just as 
anxious for his immediate re- 
instatement. They had sup- 
planted him with a man who 
was merely a theorist. Capt. 
Ainsworth very properly re- 
fused to go near the office 
until after the annual elec- 
tion, when he was once more 
chosen as president, a post 
which he held with honor to 
himself and profit to the com- 
pany until six months after 
the sale of all its boats, rail- 
ways, docks and franchises 
to Henry Villard in 1879. No 
other such manager of corpo- 
rations has so far appeared in 
the carrying trade of the Pa- 
cific Coast. His discipline 
over his officers was almost 
parental—the rule of affec- 
tion rather than fear—and 
his fine sense of right taught 
him how to temper justice 
with mercy. No man in the 
Northwest was more _ thor- 
oughly American in charac- 
ter. He was of humble ori- 
gin, and his success is another 
case of the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest.’’ Devoid of much 
education in early life, he has so improved himselt 
by reading and travel in his maturer years that, to a 
casual observer, he appears like one who had spent a 
half century in the society of the world’s foremost 
statesmen. With such a man at the head of the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company fora quarter of a cen- 
tury, it is no wonder that it became a power in the 
land; and that with all its surplus earnings invested 
in Portland, a city of graceful proportions and classi- 
cal outlines arose from the dim and dark forest where 





the undertaking as a task for which life was too 
| short to await its realization. And while “‘ doctors 
will disagree ’’ as to whether the brave and intrepid 


and $3,000,000 richer than when he arrived there. 
That man was John C. Ainsworth. 

From the discovery of gold in the Boise basin up to | 
1869, all the trade of that section went through Port- 
sut in that year came a direct blow which 
cut off the Owyhee trade entirely and materially re- 
duced that of the basin. The Central Pacific Rail- 
road was completed and, as nearly all the supplies 
for those sections were purchased in San Francisco, 
the Central took all the trade. That for the Owyhee 


Lane or the genial and witty Nesmith was the rep- | feeder. 
| resentative man of Oregon, there can be no donbt or 
cavil as to who was the representative man of Port- 
land, up to the very day he left it, thirty years older 
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sissippi. 


not to stop there. 


Kelton; and Portland, by the first of January, 1871, 
had entirely ceased to be a base of supplies for 
Southern Idaho, which had been hitherto her richest 


In 1868 a man of affairs arrived in Portland from 
California, and his name was Ben Holladay. He 
came up to inject new life into Oregon by building a 


line of railroad, or rather 
completing one that had been 
already begun, from East 
Portland to Sacramento. He 
had hitherto made money in 
everything he touched, but 
Oregon was an expensive 
country tohim. Had he kept 
out of politics he might have 
pulled through without loss, 
but he started in to send his 
attorneys to Congress and 
found that elections are costly 
things to manage. His rail- 
road operations may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 1869, 
built the Oregon & California 
road, east branch, from car 
shops to Oregon City; 1870, 
built same road from Oregon 
City to Jefferson; 1871, built 
same road from Jefferson to 
Creswell; also, in same year, 
built the west branch from 
Portland to Beaverton; 1872, 
built east branch from Cres- 
well to Roseburg, and also 
built west branch from Bea- 
verton to St. Joseph, in Yam- 
hill County. In 1874, being 
sorely troubled with litiga- 
tion on the part of the Ger- 
man bondholders of these two 
roads, he surrendered both of 
them to Henry Villard, agent 
of the bondholders, together 
with his line of steamships 
plying between Portland and 
San Francisco. 

The cessation of Holladay’s 
railroad operations, together 


with the loss of the Owyhee traffic and the Boise 
trade, had given Portland a ‘“‘ black eye,’’ but it was 
In 1874 came the news of Jay 
Cooke & Co.’s failure, by which several wealthy men 
of Portland sustained heavy losses, and in June, 
1875, there was not as dull a town west of the Mis- 
Grass seemed to be sprouting in all the 
principal thoroughfares, but it was merely the reac- 
tion after a ‘‘ boom.’’ 

The dark age did not last long. In 1876 Dr. Dor- 
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J. B. MONTGOMERY, ESQ., OF PORTLAND. [From a photo. by Morse. 
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sey S. Baker completed his thirty-four miles of rail- | 


road from Wallula to Waila Walla, and the people 


of the latter piace began to ship grain down in vast | 


quantities. The wheat was hardly as white or as 
large as that of the Willamette Valley, but it would 
make twenty-five pounds more bread to the barrel 
of flour and hence the bakers 
took huld of it at once. The 


Villard knew that all this building and equipping 
of new boats, four of which were almost palatial in 
their furniture and decorations, had either of two 
purposes. The trade was either growing beyond the 
company’s ability to keep up with it, or else they 

| were spending all this money on new boats to avoid 
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mander looked at him quietly for an instant and 
then said: 

‘It takes money to buy property like this, Mr, 
Villard.”’ 

‘*T am aware of that, captain,’’ said Mr. V illard, 

‘you must not think I have come here to buy your 
lines without paying you a 
fair price for them.”’ 





soil of the Waila Walla Val- 
ley is a sandy loam, mixed 
with a volcanic ash, which is 
a rare fertilizer. Thousands 
of acres of this sage-brush 
land are now under cultiva- 
tion, bearing not only golden 
grain but the choicest fruits 
and vegetables. So rapidly 
has that region settled up and 
so great has been the expan- 
sion of wheat culture, that the 
crop of 1885 for the ‘‘ inland 
empire’’ is estimated at 414,- 
000 tons. Such is ten years’ 
progress of the region which 
was, prior to the completion 
of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in 1883, the most direct 
tributary of Portland. By 
1878 Portland had entirely 
recovered from her stagnation 
of the five previous years. 


V. 
THIRD EPOCH-—-1879-1885 





Early in the spring of 1879 
Henry Villard made his sec- 
ond visit to Portland, pre- 








Capt. Ainsworth agreed to 
give him an answer on the 
following day, and in the 
meantime communicated with 
his three largest co-proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Ladd, Reed and 
Thompson. Next. day, when 
Villard called, he was told that 
the price would be $4,500,000, 
with a deposit of $200 000 to 
bind the bargain. To Capt. 
A.’ssurprise, hesaid, ““That’s 
fair enough,’’ and proceeded 
to fill outa check for $200,000, 
There was no help for it now. 
Their word was out and they 
must take the price offered. 
One of the great quartette 
said, ‘‘ Well, he may not be 
able to put up the balance 
of the money,’’ but he reck- 
oned badly. In less than 
sixty days Villard was back 
in New York and had nego- 
tiated a loan of $6,000,000 
from the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company with which 
to pay for his new purchase. 
In Jaauary, 1880,-everything 
was turned over to him, and 
he is supposed to have made 
the difference between $6,000,- 











sumably in the interest of the 
German bondholders of the 
Oregon & California Railroad, 
but really on a secret mis- 
sion from Jay Gould, to see whether it would pay to 
buy up the Oregon Steam Navigation Company’s lines 
as the outlet for a contemplated branch of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, extending through Southern Idaho 
into Eastern Oregon, and thence into Portland by 
the passes of the Columbia River. As president of 
the Oregon & California Railroad and of the Oregon 
Steamship Company, he was certainly entitled to 
some attention at the hands of Ainsworth, Reed and 
the other magnates of the great river line whose 
traffic had grown so rapidly as to necessitate the 
building of six or seven large stern-wheel boats. 


| paying large dividends. 


PORTLAND. —THE GILMAN HOUSE. [Photo. by Abell & Son. 


He acquired access to some 
figures at the Dalles which showed a steady growth 
of traffic from day to day and from month to month; 
and thus armed, he had left New York, prepared to 
buy out the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, 
which, he was already satisfied, was paying eight 
per cent per annum on $4,000,000, which was nearly 
twice its capitalization. 

One day Villard approached Capt. Ainsworth, who 
was the third largest holder in the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company, and asked what the entire 
concern could be bought for. The veteran com- 


000 and $4,500,000 on the 
transaction. The steamship 
and river boat lines were con- 


| solidated at a capitalization of $6,000,000, and even 


at that inflated and fictitious valuation, it paid divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent per annum for nearly 
five years, and at one time reached, in the New 
York market, a premium of $74 per share. 

To follow Henry Villard through his strange 
financial career would cover too much room in any 
periodical. Had he never attempted to complete 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, he must have been 
to-day worth at least $5,000,000, and the head and 
front of Oregon’s carrying trade. But one of his 
great troubles was that he was full of new depart- 
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PORTLAND. —STROWBRIDGE BLOCK — A. ROBERTS’ CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
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PORTLAND. —W. W. SPAULDING’S BLOCK. [From a photo. 
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PORTLAND, —THE ESMOND HOTEL, 


ures. Had he been possessed of a leaven of Ainsworth’s 
disposition to ‘‘let well enough alone,’’ he would have 
kept the new concern a steamboat company as long as pos- 
sible. Instead of that, he began branching out with rail- 
road lines in every direction, without waiting to see 
whether there was any business for them to do after their 
completion. The road from Walla Walla to Riparia, on 
Snake River, has about three months of good business in a 
year; and the other nine it hardly pays its axle grease. 
The road over the Blue Mountains from Umatilla to Hunt- 
ington, does not pay after leaving Pendleton. And the 
road from the Dalles to Portland requires track-walkers 
at every foot of the distance. There is some difference 
between the expenditure of these railroad systems and the 
old-fashioned steamboat work of Ainsworth’s rule, when 
two boats, at an expense of less than $180 per day, did all 
the work between Portland and the Dalles, averaging 300 
tons of freight and 120 passengers at $5 each. His only 
idea seemed to be to get rid of steamboats, no matter 
how much money they were making, and supplant them 
with railroads regardless of cost. His attempting to finish 
the Northern Pacific by the devious organization of the 
so-called ‘‘Oregon & Transcontinental Company,’’ proved 
his downfall. He was the Napoleon of organizers while he 
lasted. His very worst enemy certainly could not deny 
him this. 

Upon Villard’s accession to the presidency of the new 
concern, he placed Thomas F. Oakes in the management 
of the head office at PortJand, and the carrying trade of 
Oregon instantly began to experience an entire change. 
Everything at once became inflated. Men who had toiled 
along for years to get a couple of little houses and lots, 
began to imagine themselves the Astors, Rhinelanders and 
Vanderbilts of a city with a greater future than New York. 
San Francisco was to be nowhere by comparison. Real 


[From a photo, by Abell & Son, 








estate advanced out of all proportion to the traffic of the 
city or the expansion of its tributaries. Rents advanced 
out of all reason. 

The worst part of all this inflation was in the fact that 
it did not increase the wages of clerks, mechanics and 
what may be properly styled the debtor class of society, 
in proportion to their expense of living. In 1883 came the 
grand pageant, and Villard was the lion of the hour, Sur- 
rounded by the foremost soldiers and statesmen of the 
day, he sat in his carriage and rode through Portland’s 
streets with the sword of Damocles over his head. The 
very men who were partaking of his hospitality, were 
using the wire every hour to tell their brokers to sell their 
stocks. In sixty days from the ending of the greatest 
commercial pageant ever held in America, it was given out 
that Villard was ruined, and that six of the richest men 
in Portland had lost $3,000,000 by investment in his bot- 
tomless ‘‘ Transcontinental ’’ scheme. It proved to be too 
true, and for the two years that followed the crash, Port- 
land has been a very dull city. Still there has been a great 
deal of building, because material of all kinds has been 
cheap and labor has been lower than at any time since 
1874. This state of affairs has induced those who had 
means to build some very elegant and tasty buildings 
during the very hard times, among which we may mention 
the magnificent four-story’ block built by Jacob Kamm, 
Esq., and the less stately though equally tasteful ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge’’ building, owned and erected by Hon. Henry W. 
Corbett. 

This brings us down to present dates, when we find 
Portland slowly and surely recovering from the severe 
blow she realized from the upset of Villard and the collapse 
of his ‘‘ Transcontinental’’ bubble. Had she not been a 
cit y of vast resources and possessed of undeniable recupera- 
tive power, she never could have rallied from the shock of 
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PORTLAND. — SNELL, HEITSHU & WOODWARD’S BUILDING. [rom a photo, by Abell & Son. 











[From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


1883 as well as she hasdone. All she needs is to make 
herself a manufacturing city and become the home of an 
army of skilled laborers. She ties up too much money an- 
nually in the exportation of crude staples to the United 
Kingdom, and does not take advantage of skilled labor as 
she should do. Instead of making all the mining machin- 
ery for Idaho and Montana, she allows it all to go to San 
Francisco. But time will remedy these errors and that 
ere long. Portland has a great future, and her prosperit7 
is already more than an assured fact, 





VI. 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The year 1882 witnessed the inauguration of a great 
building era in Portland, both in private residences and 
business buildings. Some of the former are on the most 
expensive and elegant order, combining ancient embellish- 
ment with modern comfort, with cost as a secondary con- 
sideration. The most elegant house built in Portland in 
the past five years is still unfinished, and will cost about 
$78,000 when completed. It covers an entire block of 
ground and is the property of Richard B. Knapp, Esq., 
who has made a very substantial fortune in the importa- 
tion of agricultural implements. We append a list of 
dwellings built since January, 1882, of this class: R. B. 
Knapp, $78,000; J. N. Dolph, $67,000; Mrs. G. H. Will- 
iams, $65,000; C. H. Lewis, $55,000; G. H. Flanders, $47,- 
000; D. H. Jones, $36,000; G. W. Weidler, $32,000; Chas. 
P. Bacon, $28,000; Rev. B. W. Morris, $26,000; Joseph 
Gaston, $27,000; C. H. Prescott, $25,000. In addition to 
these some 400 tenements, which rent from $40 to $90 per 
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is another handsome structure. It was built by a 








man who began life here with a retail candy store 
and is now worth $500,000. For some cause un- 
known to the writer, this building has lain idle ever 
since its completion. Allen & Lewis’ Block, oecy- 
pied exclusively by this great grocery firm, covers 
an entire block, and is four stories high. It was 
built in 1883, during the Villard boom. Early in 
1884 Jacob Kamm, a pioneer steamboatman, who 
has lived here since 1849, began the construction of 
a four-story block on Pine Street between First and 
Front. It was over eighteen months in reaching 
completion, and is now one of the chief ornaments 
of the city. Its second floor is occupied by the at- 
torneys and land agents of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Mr. Kamm is also the owner 
of some valuable lots at the corner of First and 
Washington streets, opposite the First National 
Bank, on which he proposes to erect a building to 
cost at least $30,000 more than the Kamm Block 
and to surpass any business edifice yet erected in 
Portland. The only four-story building now in pro- 
cess of erection is the one at the southwest corner of 
Second and Washington streets, diagonally opposite 
the Labbe Block. It is being built by the Portland 
Savings Bank, and will be occupied about the first 
of February, 1886. The only pressed brick building 
in Portland is that just finished by ex-Marshal E. §. 
Kearney, on First Street next door to the Gilman 
House. The building will be occupied exclusively 
for retail traffic. It is four stories high, faced with 
Chinese granite, and conceded to be the handsomest 
facade in the city. The bricks came from Philadel- 








PORTLAND. RESIDENCE OF HON H.W. CoRBETT, [From a photo, bi 


month have been erected in various parts of the city. Of all the 
palatial dwellings above enumerated, it is conceded that Capt. 
Flander’s house is the handsomest for its cost. The veteran skipper, 
who is hugging the lee-shore of seventy very closely, came out as 
mate with his brother-in-law, John H. Couch, and has since remained 
here, a moving figure in the city’s progress. He has accumulated a 
fair share of this world’s goods, and could have been a great deal 
richer had he been less charitable. 

But the private residences of Portland seem a proper complement 
of the commodious business buildings that have gone up since 1882, 
The first of these was Ainsworth Block, built by Capt. J. C. Ains- 
worth, in 1881-82, and laid with a foundation of Chinese granite ca- 
pable of sustaining a five-story building, in case he desires at any 
time to raise the present structure. It is by long odds the most 
costly building on Third Street, the graceful Cambridge Block, built 
by ex-Senator Corbett in 1884, being the only one that has any just 
pretensions to rivalry. The Labbe Block is at the corner of Second 
and Washingion streets, and was completed in the fall of 1883. It 
is four stories in height and is occupied by retail trade on the street 
floors, being about the exact business centre of the city. The site 
of the Starr Block was at one time covered by one-story shanties, 
one of which was occupied by L. M. Starr as a wholesale liquor 
store and the other by his brother, Addison Starr, as a stove store. 
In 1881 Hon. Joseph N. Dolph and David P. Thompson bought the 
land for $65,000 and erected upon it a magnificent four-story brick 
and iron edifice at a cost of $145,000 more. It faces Front Street, 
cornering upon Pine. The corner is ggeupied by Murphy, Grant & 
Co., the largest dry goods house on the Pacifie Coast; next door by 
Corbitt & Macleary, the second largest grocery house north of San 
Francisco; and the third by Frank Bros., importers of agricultural 
machinery. Each of these firms occupies four stories in the trans- 
action of its business. Bickel’s Block, on the corner of B and Front, 





LIBRARY IN RESIDENCE OF HON. H.[W.[CORBETT. [From a photo. 








phia and are laid up in black cement, of course, 
Cook Block lies on the east side of Front opposite the 
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hOOM AND HALL IN RESIDENCE OF HON, H.W. corbETT. [From a photo. 


gore formed by A and Vine. It was built in 1884 by James W. 
Cook, the well-known proprietor of the Clifton cannery. For many 
years the northeast corner of Second and Morrison streets was covered 
by a rickety old livery stable, which caught fire often enough but 
never burned down. In January, 1885, its owner, Hon. Marion 
Mulkey, started in upon itsdemolition and supplanted it with a very 
handsome brick building, now just ready for occupation. We append 
a tubulated statement of the more costly business buildings erected 
in Portland during the last five years: 























= NAME. OWNER, | ARCHITECT. Cost. 
ad 
1882 Ainsworth Block....... ..... . J.C, Ainsworth......... Clinton Day......... $100, 009 
“ First National Bank........ Corbett & Failing... ... oe st 100, 000 
1883 Starr Block............. ... Dolph & Thompson.... J. Sherwin... “ 145, 000 
* Labbe Block.... .. Labbe Bros................ W. IL. Williams ... 90, 000 
“« Allen & Lewis *Allen & Lewis eel. _ ‘es 132, 000 
“Bickel Blocek......... Fred. Bickel...... . J. Krumbein........ 72, 000 
* Council Block...... Fi icincacasencs dsr|acackanicsbacanscokane 32, 000 
1884 Cook Block.......... .. Jas. W. Cook..............W. H. Williams ... 40, 000 
“ Cambridge Block........ eR eee “ “ an 65, 000 
1885 Portland Savings Bank.... D. P. Thompson,efal..  “* - ome 70, 000 
“ |Mulkey’s Block............... M. F. Mulkey............ J. Krumbein........ 40, 000 
“ ‘Kamm Block. ................ Jacob Kamm. or OF mien 94, 000 
“ Kearney Block.............. E. 8. Kearmey.........ce|scoscsscocsscccscerescceses 52, 000 
ine cacccccactendnqencceel sctcceccsasnccctascensecseebecbesisincsed  enevncdnovshenn $1, 012, 000 


* Two-fifths of this block belong to the estate of Mrs. Caroline Couch, deceased. 


This we deem a good showing for a city that has never had, in- 
cluding all its suburbs, an excess of 45,000 people. It evinces a@ 
spirit of progress, the second growth of the untiring energy and self- 
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devotion which inspired the pilgrims of ’43-’49 to 
cross the plains in the hope of founding a new empire 
of industry combined with civil and religious liberty. 
The sturdy immigrants of 1843, who laid the foun- 
dation of Portland, may truthfully be said to have 
‘builded wiser than they knew.’’ Out of the track- 
less forest where the blows of Overton’s 
axe first broke the silence of a slumbering 
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employing but 3,576 persons, of whom 96 were 
females and 97 were under 15 years of age. The 
wages of these employes was at the rate of $1,667,- 
046 per year, which would hardly suffice to pay off 


work. 





PORTLAND.— FIRST_STREET LOOKING SOUTH FROM VINE, 


[From a photo. by Aboll & Son. 


local foundries have been supplied with pig iron for 
the past fifteen years, as well as a large amount 
being shipped to San Francisco. This iron is a gray 


| hematite ore, and pronounced superior to the best 
the operatives of Newark, N. J., for a single week’s | 


Scotch pig. That found in Columbia County is a 
bog ore and, in many branches of manufactures, 
could be mixed with the Oswego ore to 
great advantage. The ‘‘shoe shape’’ made 





wilderness, has grown a city that is both 
metropolitan in all its outlines and cosmo- 
politan in its population, embracing the 
shrewd and energetic of every fair land 
beneath the sun. We know her past but 
we cannot foretell her grand and glowing 
future. 


VII. 


SOME COMMERCIAL NUTS TO 
CRACK. 





To embody statistics of the growth of 
Oregon’s commerce, through the port of 
Portland, by exports and imports properly 
tabulated, would occupy more room than 
we feel disposed to give, as it is ‘‘ dry pick- 
ing.’’ We prefer to give an outline of the 
matter, backed up by a few figures here 
and there to corroborate facts. In 1868 the 
receipts of flour and grain at Portland were 
from the Willamette Valley only, as grain 
culture in the Columbia Valley had not yet 
begun; and the receipts of wheat were 55, - 
368 sacks and of flour, 209,484 barrels. At 
that time but 9 steamers were engaged in 
the river trade with an aggregate tonnage 
of 2,179 tons register. In 1878 this fleet 
had grown to 72 steamboats, with a total 
tonnage of 25,089, in addition to 20 barges 
aggregating 5,661 tons. Our exports of 
grain have grown rapidly, as the following 
table will show: 
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at the San Francisco rolling mills from 
Oswego ore is pronounced by smiths to be 
fully equal to the best Swedish iron for 
horseshoeing purposes. 

Oregon City, 12 miles from Portland, 
has a water power (the falls of the Willa- 
mette) computed at 1,000,000 horse power, 
of which less than one-twentieth is now in 
use; Salem has a canal from the north fork 
of the Santiam; Albany another from the 

_ south fork of the same river; Eugene has 
the main branch of the Willamette; and 
the Dalles has Mill Creek, which can be 
further augmented by acanal from the east 
branch of Hood River. The Albany canal 
already carries 14 factories and there is not 
a steam engine in use in the place. The 
Salem canal drives three first-class flouring 
mills and several saw mills, besides one or 
two sash and door factories. As the coun- 
try grows and develops, these two Santiam 
canals can be enlarged to double their pres- 
ent capacity, thus enabling owners of fine 
timber land to get their logs to market at 
Salem, 40 or 50 miles away, at a mere 
nominal expense. 

In order to maintain her prestige as a 
manufacturing city, Portland must be able 
to compete with Salem and Albany in the 
cheapness of working up crude staples. She 
cannot hope to do this successfully by the 
use of steam, because the dense forests 
about her are being gradually thinned out, 
and wood fuel will increase rather than 
diminish in price; and the use of coal at 
present prices will not justify the outlay. 
The only way out of the dilemma that we 
can see is to bring a canal, from a point 
opposite Oregon City, down the west bank 
of the river to Portland, and run a great 








. No.of Wheat, Flour, 

Year. vessels. tons. bbls. Value. 
1873-4 *106 49, 469 97,500 $2, 485, 794 
1874-5 73 69, 961 116, 000 4, 037, 008 
1878 *262 176,000 (Included) 5,635, 136 
1880 *312 181, 000 “ 6, 021, 240 
1882 *327 275, 000 “ 9, 531, 210 


*including shipments to San Francisco. The 
shipments of wheat and flour are taken together by 
weight since 1878, The export of flour for 1883 was 
629,991 barrels, nearly all foreign. ’ 
Owing to the increased facilities of railroad trans- 
portation,.the Eastern drummer has no difficulty in 
reaching Oregon; and if he cannot sell at a profit he 
will sell at cost. The consequence is that home 
Manufactures suffer by unwholesome competition. 


In 1880 the entire amount of capital invested in | 


Manufactures in the State of Oregon was $6,312,056, 


PORTLAND.— THE HOLTON HOUSE. 
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Iron ore exists both to the north and south of 
Portland, in Clackamas and Columbia counties, to 
such an extent that it is believed that there are 32 
square miles of iron ore within a radius of 22 miles 
of the city. The Oswego mines, in Clackamas County, 
are located directly on the river bank, and for eight 
months in the year could be reached by sea-going ves- 
sels of a moderate draught. From these mines the 


many enterprises by water which are now 
carried on by the aid of steam. With 
cheap water power the wheat of interior 
Oregon and Washington, as well as of the Willa- 
mette Valley, could be ground into flour and a Pacific 
Coast Minneapolis built up. A great variety of mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing, especially of wool and of 
wood, would also find a lasting stimulus. We ap- 
pend an incomplete table of local manufactures in 
1884, which was a year of great depression following 
the collapse of a boom: 
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Hands Value 
AVOCATION,. | Em- of 

ployed) Product, 


I cenconnsescccexsece 850) $500, 000 
Furnitur®...........0.00 410; 590,000 
Sarriages and wagons...| 280) 260, 000 
Carponters............... 800 800, 000 
Boots aud shoes....... 158; 105, 000 


Printing and publishing 375) 810, 000 
Meat packing, soap 

works, tinware, gas 

and sail work .......... 280 1, 284, 000 
Brickyards, bakeries, 

candy works, cordage 


and confectionery ... 595 = 880, 000 
Miscellancous indus- 

CEMOB...ccrccccrsereseseeesees 495 1,046, 000 

Total.......cccccceeees 8, 188 $5, 765, 000 


Outside of these come the roll- 
ing mills and furnaces, located six 
miles beyond the city, and hence 
not properly computable in the 
above schedule. The showing is 
not altogether a bad one for a city 
of Portland’s size. She has a great 
deal of local wealth and knows how 
to expend it prudently and within 
the limits of good taste. A glance 
at the following table shows build 
ing operations up to 1884 inclu- 
sive: 


Number 
Year. of Cost. 
Buildings. 


1877 109 $320, 000 
1878 | 124 358, 000 
1879 | B85 1, 162, 706 
1880 S12 1, 04, 528 
1881 353 1, 150, 075 
1882 444 2, 469, Goo 
1883 S98 8, 618, 550 
1884 193 1, 683, 600 


The approaching completion of 
the overland railroad, known as 
the Villard boom, sent rents up to 
a scale based upon valuations 
wholly fictitious and not warranted 
by any commercial or industrial 
facts. Hence in 1884 a collapse 
saw the greatest possible decadence 
in building. On top of this came 
the odious mortgage tax law, and 
the banks refused to make any 
more loans to enable new build 
ings to be constructed. Hence the 
decline of building in 188+ is easily 
accounted for. But the tone of 
the real estate market is to-day a 
very healthy one, and good prop- 
erty always commands ready sale 

With the money spent by the 
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city to keep the channels deep- 
ened between the city and the 
mouth of the Willamette; and the 
money expended by the Govern- 
ment upon the Columbia below 
that point, there is no fear of Port. 
land’s future as a commercial city 
A line of British steamers between 
here and Hong Kong is one of the 
certainties of the near future, 

Portland is a city whose prog- 
ress, through a long period of igo- 
lation from the great world’s cen- 
tres of trade, has been something 
almost unparalleled in the histo 
of American commercial cities, 
Should the next twenty years be 
as prosperous as the past twenty 
she will be the richest city in the 
world, as she already is the richest 
on the continent, in proportion to 
her population. Her fine location 
and picturesque surroundings, her 
splendid educational system, her 
felicitous combination of maritime 
commerce with two lines of over- 
land railroad, and her well-founded 
local charities which are far in ad- 
vance of many cities of three times 
her population, all combine to 
make her the foremost American 
city of her size. There can be no 
retrogression possible in the career 
of a city established upon so sound 
a basisand peopled by such arug- 
ged race of men. 

In predicting the future of Port- 
land one important fact must not 
be forgotten, namely, that the re- 
sources of her tributary country 
are as yet but scantily developed. 
The well-settled districts are but 
sparsely settled compared with 
those of the older states. Under 
the donation act of Congress claims 
a mile square were taken by heads 
of families instead of the quarter 
sections of the homestead law. 
Many of these big farms are still 
intact. The Willamette Valley, of 
which Portland is the outlet, will 
support many times its present ag- 
ricultural population. The same 
is true of the Umpqua, Rogue River 
and other valleys in Southern Ore- 
gon. East of the Cascades there are 
immense areas, Valuable in part for 
farming and nearly all adapted for 
grazing, which are hardly occupied 
atall. A steady current of immi- 
gration is flowing intoOregon. As 
the State grows in population and 
wealth the city must also grow. 
It is far beyond the possibility of 
injurious rivalry. 
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PORTLAND’S PUBLIC MEN, 





CAPT, J. C. AINSWORTH. 


John Conegys Ainsworth is a man whose career 
instances the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ He was born 


in an obscure town in Central Ohio on the 
sixth day of June, 1821, and at the early age of 
fifteen ran away from home to become an 
apprentice boy on a steamboat. At the age 
of nineteen he was refused a pilot’s certifi- 
cate on the ground of his youth, although 
vouched for by three skillful pilots as a 
young man of great coolness, fine judgment 
and the highest personal integrity. At 
twenty-two years of age he was filling the 
double post of captain and purser ona steamer 
plying between St. Louis and Keokuk, near 
which place he married his first wife. She 
died soon afterwards and he started across 
the plains to California. In 1850 he was 
deputy county clerk of Sacramento County, 
under the late Presley Dunlap, but in the fol- 
lowing year he left the gay California capi- 
tal to come to Oregon. Since that time his 
name has been part and parcel of the ambi- 
tious young State which has been a better 
one for his presence. 

In 1852 he organized a company which 
built the first large steamer in Oregon, the 
Lot Whitcomb, and in 1863 he organized 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, with 
a capital stock of $286,000, which he and his 
associates sold out, in 1879, to Henry Vil- 
lard for $4,500,000. In 1880, after a resi- 
dence of nearly thirty years in Oregon, he 
removed his family to Oakland, Cal., where 
he now resides, surrounded by the most 
beautiful accessories to comfort and happi- 
ness. Across the road from him his eldest 
son, Capt. George J. Ainsworth, resides in a 
lovely villa, which was built by that gifted 
writer and noted journalist, the late J. Ross 
Browne. Capt. Ainsworth is a well-pre- 
served man and bids fair to last through two 
more decades of usefulness to his adopted 
State, for his moneyed interests are much 
larger in Oregon than in California. He built 
Ainsworth Block, a picture of which is given 
elsewhere, at a cost of $110,000 and provided 
Portland with a system of electric lights and 
hydraulic elevators at an outlay of $140,000 
more. In a word, he has been the represen- 


tative man of Portland for the past twenty years, 
and, although he no longer resides here, his influence 
is as much felt here as when his spare figure and 
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thoughtful face were seen on our streets. By his 
subordinate officers in the Oregon Steam Navigation | 
Company he was almost worshiped, for his discipline 
was almost parental, his motto being, ‘‘justice tem- 
pered with mercy.’? Such men are the new blood 


of the country and that country wishes them long 
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life and prosperity. The force they exert in the de- 
velopment of a new region can hardly be measured, 
| it is so far-reaching and so enduring.; 


C. H. PRESCOTT. 


C. H. Prescott, the general manager of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company, was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 22, 1839. 
Prescott, of the firm of Jonathan Prescott & Sons, 


His father was Harrison 


furriers, of Boston, and he was educated in 
the city schools, leaving the English High 
School in 1855 to enter mercantile business 
as a clerk. In that capacity he served for 
six years, most of the time in connection with 
the Australian house of Wilkinson Bros. & Co, 
In 1861 Mr. Prescott sailed for Melbourne on 
the ship Herbert, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He remained in Australia for seven 
years, experiencing numerous vicissitudes of 
fortune, but all the time gaining a knowledge 
of business methods and of men which fitted 
him for success in his subsequent career. Ill 
health compelled him, in 1868, to resign an 
important position on the largest sheep station 
in Australia, the Yanks station, in New South 
Wales, which had a stock of over 200,000 ani- 
mals. He sailed for London and arrived with 
health much improved by the long voyage, 
and, after a few months’ sojourn in Europe, 
returned to Boston. 

In 1869 he was engaged by James F. Joy, 
of Detroit, Mich., in the capacity of auditor 
and cashier of the Missouri River, Fort Scott 
& Gulf Railroad. In this, his first railroad 
experience, he devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to railroad accounting, and established so 
practical and satisfactory a system that many 
other companies adopted and are still using 
it. His residence was in Kansas City and he 
became actively connected with many large 
enterprises in that fast-growing city. He was 
president of the principal elevator company, 
manager of the large banking houseof Armour 

3ros. and president of the Board of Trade. 

In 1880 Henry Villard, then president ot 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 
created the office of comptroller of that cor- 
poration and offered it to Mr. Prescott. He 
accepted the position and removed to Port- 
land, where his home has since been. In 
1881, when Thomas F. Oakes was promoted 
from the general managership of the company 
to the vice presidency of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Mr. Prescott succeeded him. The 
transportation system which he has success- 
fully directed for the past five years is the 


most extensive of any operating exclusively on the Pa- 
cific Coast and much the most complicated, consisting 
of rail, ocean, river, and sound service. The main line 
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DONALD MACLEAY 
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PRESIDENT OF THE PORTLAND BOARD OF TRADE, 
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of road of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
serves as a western outlet and Portland connection 
for both the Northern and Union Pacitic systems, and 
its numerous branches penetrate the grain-growing 
regions of Eastern Oregon and Washington. It runs 
ocean steamships between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco and steamboats on the Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers and on Puget Sound, In the manage 
ment of these large interests Mr. Prescott has found 
a congenial field for the display of his remarkable 
executive abilities, his talent for system and organ 
ization and his sound, practical business judgment. 


JUDGE MATTHEW PP. DEADY. 


Judge Deady is a man of strong and original char- 
acter who worked his way up from the blacksmith’s 
shop and the farm to the position of the leading jur- 
ist of Oregon and who has combined with great ac- 
tivity and usefulness in public life a wide-reaching 
and many-sided intellectual culture. He was born 
in Easton, Talbot County, Md., May 12, 1824. His 
father was a teacher by profession. His boyhood 
was spent in West Virginia and Ohio, working on ¢ 
farm and at the anvil and obtaining an edmeation at 
Barnesville Academy. When a young man he sup- 
ported himself teaching school and studied law at 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

He crossed the plains to Oregon in the year 1849. 
Here he supported himself during the winter by 
teaching, and in the spring of 1850 commenced the 
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practice of his profession and soon became a man of 
mark in the community. He was chosen from Yam- 
hill County, at the June election in 1850, to the 
lower house of the territorial legislature. In 185] 
he was elected a member of the territorial counci] 

from the same county. In 1853 he received the ap- 
pointment of associate justice of the supreme court 
of the Territory, which he held until the admission 
of the State to the Union in February, 1859. Soon 
after his appointment he removed to the southern 
district, then comprising the country south of the 
Calapooia Mountains, and settled in the valley of 
the Umpqua upon a farm, where still may be seen 
the fruitful orchards and vines planted and trained 
by his own hands during the intervals of judicial] 
labor. Whilst occupying this position he was elected 

from Douglas County, one of the delegates to the 
constitutional convention that met at Salem, in 1857, 
and formed the present constitution of the State. Of 
this body he was chosen president. At the first 
election under this constitution Judge Deady was 
elected from the southern district, without Opposi- 
tion, one of the justices of the supreme court of the 
State, but being upon the admission of the State in 
1859, also appointed judge of the United States dis- 
trict court for the State, he accepted the latter posi- 
tion and removed to Portland in 1860, where he has 
ever since resided. In 1861-2 he prepared and re- 
ported to the legislature of 1862 the present code of 
civil procedure. He also prepared and reported to 
the legislature of 1864 a code of criminal procedure, 
which was passed at that session without amend- 
ment, and which, substantially, is still in force. In 
the midst of his judicial and juridical labors Judge 
Deady has found time to prepare and publish a large 
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amount of correspondence and contributions in the 
periodicals of the country, replete with information 
concerning the history of Oregon and its affairs. He 
has also devoted much time and labor to the estab- 
lishment and support of charitable and educational 
institutions and agencies in the community, one of 
which is the excellent Portland Library, of which he 
is president, and another the State University, in 
which he is president of the Board of Regents. 
Judge Deady is distinguished as an orator on public 
occasions. He is also a fre- 
quent lecturer before colleges 
and literary societies. Prob- 
ably he is the best living au- 
thority on the early history of 
Oregon and the entire North 
Pacific Coast. 


HON. JOHN C. CARSON 


Was born on a farm in Centre 
County, Pennsylvania, Feb. 
2, 1825. He removed from 
there with his parents to 
Richland County, Ohio, in 
1832. He received good edu- 
cational facilities, having at- 
tended the common schools in 
early life, and entered Ash- 
land Academy in Ohio in 1842, 
where he remained three years 
under the tutorship of Prof. 
Andrews, of Kenyon College, 
afterwards a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Union army and 
president of Kenyon College, 
where President Hayes grad- 
uated. Mr. Carson supported 
himself during his academic 
course by working at the car- 
penter’s trade. He afterwards 
studied medicine under Dr. 
Kenningman, of Ashland, 
Ohio, and with him came to 





[From a photo. by Buchtel. 
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in 1882, and in 1884 he was elected State senator, a 
position he still holds. Mr. Carson is a consistent 
member of the Congregational Church and liberal in 
its support. He has made hosts of friends among 
his colleagues in the House, and we have no hesi- 
tancy in predicting that his legislative career is not 
yet ended. A portrait of Mr. Carson, engraved from 
a photograph, adorns one of the pages of this num- 
ber, as also does an engraving of his elegant resi- 
dence. 
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California in 1850 to start a 
hospital in San Francisco. 
Owing to ill health the pro- 
ject was abandoned, and in 
1851 he came to Portland, where he has ever since 
resided. In 1857 he erected the first sash and door 
factory in Portland. His present factory is located 
at Weidler’s mills, in the northern part of the city, 
and is the most extensive establishment of the kind 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is doing an immense 
business and has trade connections in every sectién 
of the country, his sales reaching $200,000 annually. 
His business office is at Third and E Street. He has 
represented the Third Ward several times in the 
Common Council. He was a member of the board 
of experts appointed to effect a settlement between 
the United States Government and the Hudson Bay 
Company in 1865-6. He was elected a member of the 
House from Multnomah County in 1870 and again 
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JOHN GATES, MAYOR OF PORTLAND. 

John Gates was born Dec. 31, 1827, in the town of 
Mercer, Somerset County, Maine. His father was 
a thrifty farmer, and both parents were of Puritan 
stock, who, like all their neighbors, belonged to the 
Congregational Church, worked hard six days in the 
week, and attended to religious duties all day Sun- 
day, so that virtually there was no day of rest in the 
family. John left the farm for a machine shop at 
the age of seventeen, and resided in the city of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, where his great grandfather 
had taken up wild land two hundred years before, 
which is still in the hands of his descendants. He 


WILLIAMS, OF PORTLAND, 





[From a photo. by Brady. 


left Worcester for the Pacific Coast in the spring of 
1850. In 1851 he purchased an interest in the mill- 
at the foot of Jefferson Street, in Portland, and put 
in operation the first planing machine and the first 
sash and door machinery in Oregon. He owned an 
equal interest with the other partners in the Port- 
land Milling Company when the first fire of impor- 
tance took place in Portland, in the fall of 1854, and 
saw the accumulation of years of hard work go up in 
smoke. There remained for him only his family 
and his good health, and a 
disposition to do the best he 
could under adverse circum- 
stances. 

During the winter follow- 
ing he was employed as engi- 
neer of the steamer Fash- 
ion, and was a long time 
foreman machinist for Davis 
& Monastes. He helped to 
rebuild a mill on the site 
of the old Portland Milling 
Company’s mills; and was 
more or less identified with 
the lumber interests of Port- 
land until the winter of 1860, 
when he commenced work for 
the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company. He has continued 
with them and their succes- 
sors now a quarter ofa century. 
During that time Mr. Gates 
has revolutionized the style 
of Oregon river steamb oats, 
having made all the models, 
designs and plans for cabins 
and machinery of all the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s boats for the past fif- 
teen years. The steamer 
Emma Hayward was a radical 
change from time-honored 
customs in every particular, 
and as a natural consequence 
was the subject of severe criti- 
cism and a great deal of un- 
favorable comment by the 
steamboatmen and steamboat builders. But the 
owners and officers of the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company stood by him and his ideas came in 
time to be generally indorsed. He has taken out 
over thirty patents covering different improvements 
pertaining to steamboats, and has probably made 
more good original designs for boats and machinery 
than any man liying. Among his inventions may 
be mentioned the well-known sight feed lubricator, 
where the oil can be seen in a glass tube as it is fed 
drop by drop to the cylinder of a steam engine; 
the spark arrester for steamboats, which is now uni- 
versally used on all wood burners; piston packing; 
a steering apparatus, also used on all good boats, and 
various other improvements in machinery. It was 
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HON. J. C. CARSON, OF PORTLAND. [From a photo. by Abell. 


also through his recommendation, and due to his 
good judgment, that the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company inaugurated channel sluicing with 
a steamship on the bars of the Columbia River. Had 
it not been for the channels so formed, vessels could 
not come to Portland drawing over fourteen feet of 
water, and the San Francisco steam- 
ers would have been obliged to stop 


broken and cause its immense business to move with 
the ease and precision of a well-balanced machine. 
He takes a deep interest in all that concerns the 
moral and material advancement of Oregon. Ie is 
largely interested in salmon canneries and other 
manutacturing establishments. He is director in a 


HON, HENRY FAILING, OF PORTLAND, [From a photo, by Sarony. 


the Arlington Club, a social organization which num- 
bers among its members the leading men of the city, 
and is also president of the Portland Board of Trade, 
the principal commercial body of Oregon, which, 
under his leadership, has attained a high degree of 
efliciency, and done much to advance the interests 
of our State. In person, Mr. Mac- 
leay is of medium stature, spare and 





below St. Helens bar during the low 
stage of water. 


DONALD MACLEAY, ESQ., 


President of the Portland Board 
of Trade, was born of Gaelic 
parentage at Teckmeln, Rosshire, in 
the Scotch Highlands, during the 
year 1834. His education in Scot- 
land was interrupted by the removal 
of his parents to Canada, where, at f 
the age of sixteen, he entered the — 
employ of J. K. Foster, a leading ws 
general merchant of Richmond. He _ 
early developed business qualifica- 
tions of a high order, which were 
recognized by Mr. Foster, who ad- 
mitted him to a partnership before 
he attained his majority. In 1866 
Mr. Macleay came to the Pacific 
Coast and formed, with Mr. Corbett, 
Esq., of San Francisco, the now well- 
known firm of Corbett & Macleay, 
to which his brother, Kenneth Mac- 
leay was afterwards admitted. At 
that time the business field in Port- 
land appeared to be fully occupied, 
but under Mr. Macleay’s manage- 
ment the new firm soon won a fore- 
most place among the solid houses 
of the Coast. His characteristics are 
indomitable perseverance, sound 
judgment of men and tact in his 
dealings with them, careful business 
discrimination and unimpeachable 
integrity. 

In 1870 his firm loaded the Ade- 
line Elwood, the first vessel dis- 
patched at the risk of a mercantile 
house carrying Oregon wheat and 
salmon to the United Kingdom. 
From this beginning has sprung the 
present export trade of our State. 
At about the same time the firm 
opened a direct trade with China, 
Japan and the Sandwich Islands, 
running a line of their own vessels to the last named. 
After the passage of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty 
the trade with the islands fell off and the firm di- 
rected its capital into other more profitable channels. 

In 1877 Mr. Macleay made a tour of the world, 
during which he extended the correspondenee of his 
house in every quarter of the globe, forming, by per- 
sonal interviews, connections that yet remain un- 
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number of industrial corporations, chiet among 
which are the Oregon & California Railroad Com- 
pany, of which he was of late the vice president, the 
Salem Flouring Mills Company and the Portland 
Tugboat Company. He is a director of the Dundee 
Mortgage and Trust Investment Company, and has 
been president of the British Benevolent Society and 


of the St. Andrews Society. He is now president of 


sinewy frame, active and energetic 
in his movements, with an earnest, 
intelligent face that lights up pleas- 
antly when he speaks. His conver- 
sation is pointed and decided, with- 
out being blunt, and he possesses 
the rare faculty of seizing the very 
pith and marrow of a subject, and 
presenting it to his hearer in a few 
well-chosen words. Few men have 
so well succeeded in winning the 
confidence and respect of the com- 
munity. 


WILLIAM REID, 


Born in Glasgow, Scotland, Nov. 22, 
1842, is a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, and was educated for 
the legal profession at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. He was admitted 
to the Scotch courts in 1867, prac- 
ticed his profession at Dundee, Scot- 
land, for six years as an attorney; 
was married December, 1867, and 
has five children. 

He was asked by Mrs. Mary Lin- 
coln to assist in compiling portions 
of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’? for which she procured him 
the appointment of United States 
vice consul at Dundee. He held 
office there from 1869 to 1874, dur- 
ing which period he acted as consul 
for the United States for several 
claimants under Alabama treaty. 
On Sept. 17, 1873, on arrival of the 
long lost survivors of the Polaris ex- 
pedition at Dundee, he was instructed 
by the United States Navy Depart- 
ment to take the testimony of these 
survivors, the results of the expedi- 
tion and the circumstances attending 
the death of Capt. Hall, and forward 
the testimony and men to Washing- 
ton, including the frail boatin which 
they escaped. Mr. Reid’s official 
duties attracted his attention to Oregon in 1872, and 
in 1873 he published in Scotland and issued 30,000 
copies of a work called ‘‘ Oregon and Washington 
as Fields for Capital and Labor.”? This work cau 
capitalists there to form, under Mr. Reid, the Oregon 
& Washington Trust Investment Company, of Scot- 
land, with a capital of $250,000, increased afterwards 
to $1,000,000. The directors dispatched him to 
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HON. JOSEPH N. DOLPH, 


United States Senator from Oregon, has longstood at the head ot 
the Portland bar. He was born in 1835, in Dolphsburg, Tomkins 
County, New York; taughtschool when eighteen toobtain money 
tocomplete his education and tostudy law, and wasadmitted to 
the barat Binghamton in1861. He practiced his profession for 
ayear, and then, in May, 1862, enlisted in Capt. Crawford’scom- 
pany, known as the Oregon escort, and raised under a special act 
of Congress to protect the emigration of that year across the plains 
against the Indians. He arrived in Portland in October, with- 
out a dollar of money or any clothes save those he wore. When 
mustered out soon after he found himself with his sergeant’s 
pay for six months with which to begin life in a new country. 

In 1863 he formed a copartnership with Hon. J. H. Mitchell, 
which continued for more than ten years and terminated upon 
Mr. Mitchell’s election to the United States Senate. He was 
appointed city attorney for the city of Portland, in October, 
1864, and held that position about one and one-half years. 
In January, 1865, Mr. Dolph was appointed by President Lin- 
coln United States District Attorney for the district of Ore- 
gon, which position he held until September, 1866, when he 
resigned it to take his seat in the Oregon legislature, as state 
senator from Multnomah County, in which capacity he served 
his county during the season of 1866. In 1868 his seat was 
contested and Mr. Dolph was ousted by a strict party vote. 
He was, however, returned at the general electiou of 1872 by 
an increased majority of the votes of his constituents, and sat 
in the two succeeding sessions. Mr. Dolph has been an active 
participant in the politics of the State. He was chairman of 
the Republican State Central Committee from 1866 to 1868. 
He was present at Salem at the meeting of the Electoral Col- 
lege in 1876, and after Gov. Grover had given the certifi- 
cate of election to Cronin, advised the course adopted by the 
Republican electors and on the spot drafted the papers which 
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were, by the Electoral Commission, adjudged sufficient to es- 
tablish the election of Messrs. 
Odell, Cartwright and Watts. 





Oregon in April, 1874, as their 
manager, to make a thorough 
examination of the whole 
northwest Pacific Coast, the 
result of which caused the 
formation also of the Oregon 
& Washington Mortgage Sav- 
ings Bank (limited), the first 
deposit savings bank organ- 
ized in the State; and subse- 
quently the Dundee Mortgage 
Company. In 1874 he ap- 
peared before the legislature 
of Oregon and urged the pas- 
sage of the first immigration 
act, and was appointed there- 
under as state commissioner 
of immigration with other 
gentlemen, taking the active 
management of the board for 
three years. In conjunction 
with Capt. Ankeny, Mr. Reid, 
same year, 1874, organized 
the Board of Trade of Port- 
land, and was its active secre- 
tary for six years. In 1876, 
1877 and 1878 he wrote vari- 
ous pamphlets descriptive of 
Oregon for the Paris Exposi- 
tion and Centennial Exhibi- 





























In 1883 he was elected to the 
United States Senate. At the 
time of his election he was 
the consulting attorney of the 
Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company, the Oregon & 
California Railroad Company, 
the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany, the Oregon & Trans- 
continental Company, and 
the adviser of the officers ot 
the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, at Portland, and 
the attorney of other minor 
corporations. He was also 
the president of the Oregon 
Improvement Company, the 
vice president of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany and of the Oregon & 
Transcontinental Company. 
He was there regarded as the 
hardest worked and most suc- 
cessful lawyer in the State. 
In the Senate at Washington 
he has made his mark for 
industry in committee work, 
for close and careful argu- 
ment when on the floor and 
for fairness and candor. Mr. 








tion at Philadelphia, the for- 
mer printed in the Flemish, 
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German and French languages. In 1879 he conceived the 
idea of constructing a system of narrow gauge railways in the 
Willamette Valley to terminate at Portland; he obtained the 
necessary capital and built one hundred and sixty miles therein 
under the name of the Oregonian Railway, although his enter- 
prise then met with great opposition from Mr. Villard’s com- 
panies in the legislature. Mr. Villard, in 1881, leased the 
narrow gauge lines for $138,000 a year, on condition they did 
not enter the city of Portland, but stop at Dundee Junction. 
This Mr. Reid opposed, but his opposition was unsuccessful, 
and the narrow gauge roads were turned over to the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company in October, 1881. In the same 
year Mr. Reid first introduced into Oregon the roller or gradual 
reduction system of making flour, and erected large mills at 
Salem for that purpose, which cost over $200,000 —the system 
is now extended to nearly all of the Oregon mills. In 1882 he 
organized the First National Bank of Salem, and became its 
first president; same year introduced the American Mortgege 
Company, of Scotland, into Oregon, and the succeeding year 
formed the Oregon Mortgage Company, which institutions are 
now doing business in this State. The extent of his mortgage 
operations may be more widely shown when we state that he 
has personally, in eleven years, successfully loaned over 
$7,597,721 on mortgages, divided into over 6,000 separate loans, 
and is the president of tha Oregon & Washington Mortgage 
Savings Bank. In the summer of 1884, Mr. Reid organized 
the Portland National Bank, of which he is president and one 
of the largest stockholders. He hasrecently compiled for pub- 
lication a valuable and complete treatise on ‘‘ The Progress of 
the State of Oregon and City of Portland, from 1870 to 1885,’’ 
which is characterized by the press of Oregon (see Oregonian 
of June 17, 1885) as a complete and admirable business digest, 
and, as stated by the Oregonian, Mr. Reid has done the coun- 
try an important service in putting it forth. 
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Dolphs’ Portland residence is one of the finest dwell- 
ings in Oregon. 


JAMES BOYCE MONTGOMERY 


Was born at Montgomery’s Ferry, on the Susque- 
hanna River, twenty-five miles above Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Dec. 6, 1832, and learned the printer’s 
trade in the office of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. In 1853 he became one of the editors of the 
Pittsburgh Post, in which paper he bought an inter- 
est. In 1858 he left journalism to go into railroad 
and bridge building. His first contract was for a 
bridge across the Sasquehanna at Linden, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad Com- 
pany. He was a director in that company from 1866 
to 1869. 

While actually engaged in the construction of 
public works he took much interest in State and 
national politics, and was a delegate from the county 
of Lycoming to the Republican State conventions of 
1866, 1867 and 1868. It is an interesting fact that 
he was a member of the committee on resolutions 
which, in the convention of 1866, recommended the 
nomination of Gen. Grant for President. After com- 
pleting numerous railroad construction contracts, in- 
cluding four hundred miles of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway, and in connection with Thomas A. Scott, J. 
Donald Cameron and others, procuring the charter for 
the important Baltimore & Potomac road, Mr. Mont- 
gomery went to the Pacific Coast in 1870 and settled 
in Portland in 1871. He built the first seventy-five 
miles of the Northern Pacific Railroad in Washing- 
ton Territory, from Kalama toward Tacoma, and 
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later the division 
from Portland to 





received a public school education. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar of Butler County in 1858. Svon after- 
ward he emigrated to California. After remaining a short 
time in San Francisco he removed to San Luis Obispo, where 
he remained afew months. The fame of Oregon, as a young 
and growing commonwealth, had, in the meantime, attracted 
his attention, and in July, 1860, he took passage at San Fran- 
cisco for Portland. He at once turned his attention to build- 
ing up a legal practice and at the same time engaged actively 
in local politics. In 1861 he was elected corporation attorney 
of Portland. The succeeding year he was nominated and 
elected, by the Republican party, to the Oregon State Senate, 
in which body he served four years. In 1865 he was com- 
missioned lieutenant colonel, by the governor, of the State 
militia. In 1867 he was elected Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence in Willamette University, at Salem, Oregon, and 
occupied the chair for nearly four years. In 1872 he was 
elected United States Senator, to succeed Hon. H. W. Corbett, 
whose term expired March 4, 1873. It was in this position 
that he was enabled to do great service for Oregon. To him is 
due the credit of the location and construction of the Trans- 
continental Railroad, on the south side of the Columbia 
River. He also did all in his power in favor of the construc- 
tion of the locks at the Cascades. Mr. Mitchell is possessed 
of remarkable energy and abilities, which, together with un- 
tiring industry, enable him to accomplish a large amount of 
mental labor with apparent ease. From 1868 until Jan. 1, 
1873, when he entered upon his duties as United States Sena- 
tor, he was constantly employed in positions of high honor 
and trust. For five years he was the attorney for the Oregon 
& California Railroad Company and the North Pacific Steam- 
ship Transportation Company, of San Francisco. In 1882 he 
was the caucus nominee of the Republicans in the legislature, 
for re-election to the Senate, but, for reasons presumed to be 
satisfactory to themselves, seventeen Republican members re- 
fused him their support. Such was his personal influence and 
popularity that five Democrats joined his Republican friends, 
and his vote reached, for several ballots, forty-two, rorty-six 





Kalama. This 
division was the 
only one on the 
entire Northern 
Pacific line con- 
structed for less 
than the engi- 
neer’s estimates, 
and was a re- 
markably credit- 
able piece of 
rapid, economi- 
cal and suhstan- 
tial railroad 
work. In 1879 
he was largely 
instrumental in 
theorganization, 
in Great Britain, 
of the Oregonian 
Railway Com- 
pany, which 
built one hun- 
dred and sixty- 
three mules of 
narrow gauge 
roads inthe Wil- 
lamette Valley. 
In the year 1872, 
when the gen- 
eral Government 
undertook the 
removal of ob- 
structions in the 
Upper Columbia 
— noticeably the 
troublesome 











John Day rock, 
in John Day 
Rapid, which 
was one hundred and seventy feet long and 
eighty feet wide, and on which many a 
good steamer has been wrecked —it was 
Mr. Montgomery who received the contract 
to perform the difficult work. The opera- 
tion was a dangerous one — much more so 
than that of the celebrated Blossom rock 
in San Francisco Harbor, which received 
such world-wide comment, and the work 
was accomplished without the loss of a 
single life and so successfully that Mr. 
Montgomery received many other con- 
tracts for the removal of smaller obstruc- 
tions in the rapids of the Snake and Co- 
lumbia rivers. Of the enterprises in which 
Mr. M. has been lately engaged, the build- 
ing of Montgomery warehouse at Albina, 
which is the largest private dock in Port- 
land, is probably the most important. 

HON. 


JOHN H. MITCHELL. 





Mr. Mitchell was born in Washington 


‘ County, Pennsylvania, June 22, 1835, and 
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[From a photo. by Abell & Son. 
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being the number required to elect. And, never | Great Britain, which had been in controversy ever 


falling below thirty-nine votes and occasionally 
reaching his original forty-two, he held his strength | 
during seventy-seven consecutive ballots and until 
the last mirutes of the expiring session. It was at 
this juncture, Mr. Mitchell, realizing that he could 
not be elected, besought his friends to support Hon. 
J. N. Dolph, his friend and former law partner, and 
that gentleman was elected. On retiring from the 
Senate, Mr. Mitchel! resumed 

the practice of law, both in 


| General of the United States. 
| was nominated by President Grant for Chief Justice 
| of the Supreme Court of the United States, but at 


since the treaty of the fifteenth of June, 1846. In De- 
cember, 1871, Mr. Williams was appointed Attorney 


his instance the President withdrew his name. In 
the spring of 1875 Mr. Williams resigned the office 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


In 1873 Mr. Williams | 
| Massachusetts, Feb. 17, 1827. 


of Attorney General and returned to Oregon; soon | 


magazine, has long been one of the most active 
forces in the development of the trade of Portland, 
and has also occupied a peculiarly prominent posi- 
tion in public life. He was born at Westborough, 
While a child his 
parents removed to Washington County, New York, 
where he grew up and received an academic educa- 
tion. He was early attracted to mercantile pursuits 
and in 1840 entered astore in Cambridge, New York. 
In 1848 he went to New York 
City, where he remained until 





Portlaud and before the Su- 
preme Court at Washington. 


HON. GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 


Was born in Columbia Coun- 
ty, New York, on the twenty- 
sixth day of March, 1823. He 
studied law, aud at the age of 
twenty-one he was admitted 
to practice in the courts of 
that State. In the same year 
he emigrated to the then 
Territory of Iowa, and com- 
menced the practice of his 
profession at Fort Madison. 
In 1847 he was elected judge 
of the fifth judicial district 
of Iowa. He discharged the 
duties of that office for five 
years. In 1852 he was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic State 
convention of Iowa as one of 
the presidential electors and 
canvassed the State for Frank- 
lin Pierce. In March, 1853, 
chiefly upon the recommen- 
dation of Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglas, who was his per- 
sonal friend, he was appointed 
chief justice of the then Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, and imme- 





1851. Emigrating to Port- 
land, Oregon, he engaged in 
business as a merchant in that 
place in 1861, and has con- 
tinued ever since in trade re- 
lations which have steadily 
expanded with the growth of 
the city. He was a member 
of the city council, city treas- 
urer and chairman of theState 
Republican Committee, and 
while holding the latter posi- 
tion, was elected by the legis- 
lature to the United States 
Senate for the term of six 
years beginning March 4, 
1867. At Washington he 
gained a national reputation 
as a politician of conservative 
character and sound judg- 
ment, and a careful, conscien- 
tious legislator. At the expi- 
ration of his senatorial term 
he resumed his business ac- 
tivities in Portland. 





J. B. STEPHENS, 

Of East Portland, of whose 
fine residence on the east 
bank of the Willamette we 
give an engraving, is one ot 





diately removed here with 
his family. He was a mem- 








the oldest residents of this 





section. He was born on the 





ber of the Constitutional Con- 
vention from Marion County 
and was chairman of the ju- 
diciary committee. He was reappointed chief jus- 
tice of the Territory by President Buchanan, but 
resigned. 


Many leaders of the Democratic party at | 


the time the State government was formed were in | 
favor of making Oregon aslave State, and that ques- | 


tion was submitted by the Constitutional Conventi»n 
to the people. Mr. Williams took decided ground 
against the establishment of slavery in the new 
State, speaking and writing against it, and the pro- 


| tinuously made that city his home. 


slavery party was defeated. When the secession | 


movement was inaugurated 
Mr. Williams dissolved his 
connection with™the Demo- 
cratic party and assisted in 
the formation of a Union party 
in the State. In September, 
1864, he was elected by the 
Union, or Republican party, 
United States Senator from 
this State. Mr. Williams 
took his seat in the Senate 
about the end of the civil war, 
and when it became necessary 
in Congress to consider and 
settle the difficult and com- 
plicated questions growing 
out of that sectional and san- 
guinary struggle. A joint 
committee of the two houses, 
consisting of thirteen mem- 
bers, of which Mr. Williams 
was one, was organized to ex- 
amine and report upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the recon- 
struction of the Union. On 
the fourth of March, 1867, Mr. 
Williams introduced into the 
Senate a bill commonly called 
the Reconstruction Bill, 








after he resumed the practice of his profession in 
Portland. 


HENRY FAILING, 


The subject of one of our portaits in this number, was 
born in New York City in 1835. In 1851 heremoved 
to Portland, Oregon, since which time he has con- 
He early took 
a leading part in the development of the country 





PORTLAND.— RESIDENCE OF FRANK DEKUM, ESQ. [From a photo by Abell & Son. 


line of Brook County, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, on the 
nineteenth of November, 1806. The housein which 
he was born was exactly on the line between the two 
States, but he never knew whether the particular 
room in which he first saw the light of day was on 
the Virginia or the Pennsylvania side of the house. 
However, he has always claimed Pennsylvania as 
his native State. He came to Oregon in 1844 and 
soon thereafter settled on the east bank of the Will- 
amette, where he purchased, in June, 1845, the pos- 
sessory right to the land claim on which he has 
ever since resided. This sec- 
tion of country was then al- 
most totally uninhabited by 
white men. In his younger 
days he had learned the 
cooper’s trade, which served 
him in good stead in the early 
days of his residence in Ore- 
gon, as in 1846 he secured a 
contract from the Hudson 
Bay Company to make 1,000 
flour barrels and four hundred 
salmon barrels, and, in 1847, 
four hundred beef barrels. 
These were packed and ship- 
ped by that company to 
the Sandwich Islands. Mr. 
Stephens established the first 
ferry across the Willamette 
at Portland. At one time he 
owned a mile and a half of 
river front. In 1850 he laid 
off the townsite of East Port- 
land and afterwards Stephens’ 
addition to East Portland. 
He, in common with many of 











the pioneers, went through 
severe hardships in the early 
daysof Oregon. He was mar- 





which, after being amended, 
passed both houses of Con- 
gress and was vetoed by the 
President. The bill was 
passed over the veto, and 
under this act the Union was re-established and the 
States restored to harmonious relations with the 
Federal Government. Many other important meas- 
ures, such as the tenure of office act, an act to regu- 
late the election of senators, were brought forward 
by the senator from Oregon. Soon after the expira- 
tion of his term, Mr. Williams was appointed one of 
the Joint High Commission to settle by treaty with 
Great Britain the Alabama claims and other dis- 
puted questions between the two countries. His 
appointment was with special reference to the north- 
western boundary between the United States and 
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and in its financial affairs. The people quickly rec- 
ognizing his large abilities pressed upon him many 
responsible positions. He was three times elected 
mayor of Portland. Heis now atthe head of the First 
National Bank of Portland. In the management of 
its great resources his good business qualifications are 
a marked feature in Pacific Coast financiering. 


HON. HENRY W. CORBETT. 


Ex-Senator Corbett, whose business and residence 
pro pertiesare illustrated on other pages of this 





ried in 1830 to Miss Elizabeth 
Walker. This aged and re- 
spected couple still live on 
the spot where they settled 
forty-one years ago. Their 
lives are fast drawing to a close. They look back 
with pride to the many changes that the fast fleeting 
years have wrought in this country, and contrast the 
improvements and conveniences of to-day with the 
time when they, with brave hearts, hopeful for the 
future, settled on the banks of the beautiful Will- 
amette. . ag 

They have taken a prominent part in bringing 
about these wonderful changes and are therefore en- 
titled to the heartfelt interest taken in them by all 
who know and respect them. 
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PORTLAND BUSINESS INTERESTS. 





TATUM & BOWEN. 


The leading firm in mill machinery in Portland 
is Messrs. Tatum & Bowen, 91 and 93 Front Street. 
Their building is the subject of one of our illustra- 
tions in this number. They are manufacturers of 
patent saw mill and mining machinery, engines, 
boilers, etc. They are also agents for wood-working 
machinery of all kinds, and C. P. Millard’s 
stationery and marine engines and boilers, the 
Crosby Steam Gauge Co., Perkins’ shingle 
machinery, Simond’s crescent ground cross-cut 
saws, R. Hoe’s celebrated chisel tooth saws, 
the Delmater steam pumps, Eclipse turbine 
water wheel, Shive & Waters’ governors, rub- 
ber and leather belts, the Albany lubricating 
compound cups, cylinder and spindle oils, R. 
Hoe’s printing presses, Johnson’s type, and a 
general line of mill supplies. The firm has an 
established trade in every section of the Pacific 
Northwest. They have gained and maintained 
this through honorable methods and fair deal- 
ing. They handle only the best machinery 
and supplies. Being manufacturers enables 
them to quote prices in many lines of mill ma- 
chinery, engines, boilers, etc., that cannot be 
approximated by any other firm in this 
market. They not only lead in the Portland 
market but on the whole Pacific Coast as well. 
The parent house, located in San Francisco, 
California, has trade connections in every sec- 
tion of California, Nevada, Arizona, Mexico, 
and Sandwich Islands. They can justly be 
termed the leaders in their lines of trade. 
Mr. A. F. Hildreth, the manager of the Port- 
land house, is the right man for the place. 
The ability and competence shown by him in 
the management of the affairs of the firm en- 
title him to a place in the rank of the best 
business men of Portland. 


ANDREW ROBERTS, THE LEADING CLOTHIER. 


One of our illustrations in this number of our 
magazine is an engraving of Andrew Roberts’ 
great clothing establishment. The building 
isa massive three-story, fire-proof structure 
in which Mr. Roberts has successfully conducted his 
immense business for many years. The name of 
Andrew Roberts is familiar with and honored by 
the whole people from California to Alaska, and 
from the coast east to Montana. With the true 
Scotch pride, and the liberality of the Pacific Coast 
American as dominant characteristics, he has forged 
ahead in his business and achieved always the most 
splendid successes. The people unanimously have 


styled him the ‘‘leading clothier’’ of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Such an honorable business record as 
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he has wrought is something of which to be proud. 
His enterprise in his business is a marked feature in 
Portland’s growth and history. 


A USEFUL BOOK. 


If you want reliable information, send for a book 
called ‘‘Progress of the State of Oregon and City 
of Portland,’ from 1870 to 1885, by Wm. Reid, 
president of the Portland National Bank and Ore- 
gon and Washington Mortgage Bank, and ex-sec- 


[From a photo. by Fergus. 


WM. REID, ESQ., OF PORTLAND. 


retary from 1874 to 1880 of the Portland Board of 
Trade. Send twenty-five cents for a copy to G. W. 
McCoy, publisher, and book and job printer, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

THE ESMOND HOTEL. 

The Esmond Hotel, always a favorite, has become 
the leading first-class hotel of Portland since it was 
rebuilt and was taken in charge by that prince of 
hotel keepers, Mr. Thomas Guinean. From the ashes 


| and basement structure, thoroughly fire-proof, with 





of the old Esmond has arisen a magnificent four-story | 















PORTLAND.— MURPHY, GRANT & CO. WHOLESALE DRY GOODs. 


PORTLAND,— TATUM & BOWEN, MILL MACHINERY ETC. 


elevators and every modern convenience which ex- 


| perience and mechanical ingenuity have been able to 


produce for the convenience and comfort of guests. 
It stands on a sightly locality on the bank of the 
beautiful Willamette River, in the central part of 
the city. From its balconies the guest has a sweep 
of the river for miles up or down its picturesque 
windings, while Snowy Hood, Mount St. Helens, 
Adams and Mount Tacoma, gleaming in their white 
mantle of purity, pierce the upper air, seeming 
to challenge each other in their rivalry for the 
admiration of the guest. There is no other 
spot on earth where a like scenic panorama of 
beauty and grandeur can be seen. During 
the past summer several artists selected the 
Esmond Hotel balcony from which to paint 
these celebrated mounts. 

Mr. Guinean conducts his hotel on the 
European plan, and Mr. H. Muller is the pro- 
prietor and manager of the Esmond Restaur- 
ant, which is famed for its elegant appoint- 
ments and rich viands. It is the epicurean 
resort of Portland. 

W. C. NOON & CO. 

This favorite and enterprising firm is repre- 
sented in this issue of THE NORTHWEST MAG- 
AZINE by a fine engraving of their establish- 
ment. They are the leading firm in the 
Northwest in the their linesof business. They 
are manufacturers and importers of burlaps 
and twines, cordage and fishing supplies. 
They are also sail makers, tent makers, and 
deal in all kinds of camp equipments. Their 
trade in these lines extends over a wider field 
than any other house on the coast. Their 
make of tents is the favorite in all mining 
camps, while with hunters and pleasure camp- 
ers they are always sought beyond all others. 


W. B. AYER & CO., 


Whose signs show so conspicuously on the 
engraving of the Union Block, are the leading 
booksellers, stationers, binders, printers, etc. 
of Portland. They are successors to J. K. Gill 
& Co., who, for so many years, occupied the 
first place in this trade in the Northwest. W. 
B. Ayer & Co., with remarkable energy, have further 
increased the popularity and extended the trade of 
the firm until now it is only limited by the remotest 
boundaries of the tributary trade of Portland. In 
variety, quality, and quantity their stock is not 
equaled in the Pacific Northwest. 


WHITTIER, FULLER & CO. 


The firm of Whittier, Fuller & Co. have been prom- 
inent in Pacific Coast business circles since an early 
day. They are to-day the largest dealers in paints, oils, 
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glass, etc. on the coast. 


There is no section ot the | 


country from Mexico to Alaska, or from the Coast to | 
| lished by the Rt. Rev. B. Nestor Morris, D. D., the 


Montana’s eastern line, where the house of Whittier, 
Fuller & Co. is not welland favorably known. The 
parent house is located in San Francisco and they 
have branch houses in several of the large cities of 
the Coast. Mr. Chas. A. Plummer, the manager of 
the Portland house, has most ably managed the 
firm’s business, and through his en- 

terprise and push has placed the 














| From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


situated in the northern part of the city of Port- 
land, on L and Twenty-first streets. It was estab- 


present bishop of Oregon, in the year 1875. It occu- 
pies two double blocks of ground in a beautiful part 
of the city and has large and well-appointed build- 
ings, with wards and private rooms for fifty patients. 


Last year there were 156 patients, of the following ' 


HON, JOHN HH. MITCHELL, OF PORTLAND, 


[From a photo. by Rice. 


nationalities: 83 were American; 24 English; 10 Ger- 
man; 12 Irish; 5 Scotch; 6 Norwegian; 5 Canadian; 
6 Swede; 1 Belgian; nationality unknown, 4; total, 
156. The staff of physicians consists of Drs. H. O. 
Wilson, Curtis O. Strong and W. H. Saylor. The 
matron is Mrs. Emma Wakeman. 


THE PORTLAND DAILY NEWS. 


In June, 1884, A. N. Hamilton, 
formerly of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
and F. M. Thayer, for twenty-five 





business here as elsewhere in the 
lead. 
THE OREGON WOOL CLIP. 
As showing the increase in the 
wool business of Oregon we give the 
clip of the past three years: 





i iciicicensnscdcsexivinscasenasizel 13,000,000 ths. 
1884 clip 10,000,000 tbs. 
1883 clip 8,000,000 ths. 
In 1885 shipped direct East over 
Northern Pacific by Pioneer 
oe, , Ee 4,000,000 Ths. 
In 1885 shipped East by others. 1,750,000 tbs. 
In 1885 bought by factories in 
NN so atacsckeesasssssoncvaakscsar 2,000,000 ths. 
In 1885 shipments to San Fran- 
isesnaises rn cccineneoceseasisiasne 5,250,000 Ths. 
PR ickcisiisin Ueskicdeotentnhiaiian 13,000,000 ths, 


Shipments to San Francisco are 
rapidly decreasing and will soon 
practically cease. The facilities in 
Portland for storage, grading and 
packing, found in the Pioneer Wool 
Depot and in the employment of 
first-class graders and the prompt 
attention in shipments, has satisfied 
the home buyer and the demands of 
the trade East, and is a feature in 
commerce of which all Oregonians 
feel proud. That buyers of Oregon 
wool will hereafter be found on the 
spot instead of in San Francisco is 
now a settled fact, and the addi- 
tional expenses of shipments East 
via California are saved to the wool 
grower. 

Eastern buyers will always receive 
the most polite attention in all things 
pertaining to the wool trade from 
Messrs. Koshland Bros., whose stand- 
ing of twenty years in the wool 
business of Oregon constitute them 
the pioneer house and who are fa- 
vorably known over the coast. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL. 








This institution, owned and man- 
aged by the Episcopal Church, is 








PORTLAND.— FIRST NATIONAL BANK. [Photo. by Abell & Son. 


years one of the proprietors and edi- 
tors of the Evansville (Ind.) Journal, 
bought the plant of the Northwest 
News, which had been in existence 
about two years. The name of the 
paper was immediately changed to 
the Portland daily News to make it 
more distinctly local. An experi- 
ence of many years enabled the new 
proprietors to greatly improve the 
paper from the start, and, while they 
had great difficulties to overcome in 
building up a first-class paper out of 
the ruins of an unsuccessful under- 
taking, they have succeeded in doing 
so beyond their expectations. The 
Portland daily News is now a power 
in the Pacific Northwest. Its circu- 
lation has steadily increased and its 
business more than quadrupled. It 
has commodious quarters in every re- 
spect. The counting room and press 
room occupy the first floor and the 
editorial and composing rooms the 
upper floors of the Willamette Block, 
on Second Street. In this fine build- 
ing, an engraving of which we give in 
this number, the News is one of the best 
equipped and most complete and con- 
veniently arranged newspaper offices 
in thecountry. It has every facility for 
rapid work and room for expansion. 
The circulation of the daily and 
weekly News extends not only 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
but back to the Eastern states and 
is steadily increasing. One reason 
for its popularity is that especial at- 
tention is given by its editors and 
managers to the mineral and other 
natural resources of the Northwest. 
Correspondents have been sent to all 
points in Oregon and in Washington, 
Idaho and Montana Territories, with 
a view to writing up the mining in- 
terests of those sections. This work 
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which are the balsam of 
fir,cascara sagrada bark 
and the Oregon grape 
root. . 


W. S. MASON. 


Conspicuous on the 
A. H. Johnson build- 
ing are the signs of W. 
S. Mason, the popular 
and enterprising whole- 
sale grocer of Portland. 
Mr. Mason was former- 
ly a partner in the firm 
of McCracken & Mason 
and in this connection 
made a host of warm 
business friends among 
the people of the North 
Pacific Coast. Since the 
starting of his present 
business he has bent 
his energies toward the 
upbuilding ofa vastand 
permapvent trade with 
all sections of the coun- 
try. His facilities for 
buying are such that 
he can place goods on 
the market at the very 
lowest rates. His ef- 
furts have been crowned 
with success and the 
house is enjoying de- 
served prosperity. 








THE GILMAN. 


Mr. Louis Eppinger, 
famous as one of the 
foremost caterers of the 
Pacific Coast, now pre- 
sides over the Gilman 
House. We give an en- 
graving of this popular 
house, together with 








PORTLAND.— ARCADE BUILDING, J, KRUMBEIN, ARCHITECT, 


has been done with great care and has accomplished 
excellent results. People in the older states, as a 
rule, have little conception of the salubrity of the 
climate, the facility of the soil and the magnitude of 
the natura! resources of this great cuuntry and the 
News has done and is doing a most excellent work ia 
enlightening them on these points. 

In entering upon its second year the Portland 
daily News has every assurance of rapid growth and 
increased influence. 


SNELL, HEITSHU & WOODARD. 


Among our Portland illustrations in this number of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE will be found a fine en- 
graving of the building occupied by the well-known 
wholesale drug firm ef Snell, Heitshu & Woodard. 
Their prominence as the leading wholesale drug 
house of the North Pacific Coast is our excuse for al- 
lotting them pictorial space in this number. Their 
fine three-story and basement block is located on the 
corner of Stark and First streets, one of the most 
prominent locations in the city, as the Stark Street 
Ferry brings into and takes out every passenger of 
the East Side railroads. They have one of the finest 
arranged establishments for the successful and eco- 
nomical conduct of their business that we have seen, 
East or West. Their building has a frontage of fifty 
feet on First Street by one hundred and sixty-five on 
Stark, extending to the river. As you enter the first 
floor on the right are the offices and on the left the 
druggists’ sundries, which make a fine display. At 
the end of the offices commence the shelving and 
ceunters. The shelving extends to the ceiling and 
is provided with galleries which do away with the 
use of ladders. On the opposite side and back of the 
druggists’ sundries department are the patent med- 
icine shelving and counters. This shelving is also 
provided with galleries, which connect with the gal- 
leries on the other side and also with swinging shelv- 
ing running down the centre of the spacious room. 
By the arrangement of these galleries the capacity of 
this floor is nearly doubled. The second floor is 
entirely occupied with package and case goods, leav- 
ing the first floor free from obstructions resulting from 
the storing and handling of such goods. On the third 
floor is their glass loft and laboratory. The building 
is provided with the new style telescopic hydraulic 
hoist, the best and safest elevator yet invented. 

The business of this firm was established in 1851 
and has always held the most prominent position of 
any house in this line on the Pacific Coast. Their 
trade duminates all others in the vast territory em- 
braced in Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, British Columbia, Alaska, a:.d parts of Northern 
California. They are also largely engaged in expor- 


tation of the natural products of this country, chief of | 


other fine buildings of 
Portland. It is need- 
less to say that under 
his management the Gilman continues to be a fa- 
vorite with the traveling public. He is one of the few 
men of the world who ‘‘kuow how to keep a hotel.’’ 


[From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


THE ST. CHARLES HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 


This popular and well managed house has long 
been a favorite with all old Pacific Coast travelers. 
In this number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE we 
give an engraving which well represents the build- 
ing. It is a four-story, fire-proof structure built 
throughout with due regard for the comfort and 
safety of guests. It is managed by two of the best- 
known hotel-keepers on the Coast, Charles W. Knowles 
and L. D. Brown. Under their proprietorship the 
St.Charles advances in prosperity and popularity. 
The rooms, one hundred and sixty in number, are 
well furnished, well ventilated, kept scrupulously 
neat and clean, and, in fact, everything connected 
with the house is well managed. The house is con- 
ducted on the European plan and has connected with 





it an elegant and well-appointed restaurant. The 
restaurant is under the management of Mr. Chas. 
Heilman who, as a caterer of fine abilities, is widely 
known and whose table is sought by the best classes 
of Portland people. No expense is spared to place 
before the guests the very best of everything in the 
Pacific Coast market, from the fisheries of Aiaska to 
the tropical fruits of Southern California. The 
charges, too, are very low, enabling people of mod- 
erate means to dine on the best in the land. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL. 


If you were to ask old residents of the Pacific 
Northwest, or new comers either, which was the 
best dollar-a-day hotel in Oregon, the universa Jreply 
would be, the International. Mr. Lewiston, the 
proprietor, has for years studied the wants of that 
class who wish to get the full worth of t!.cir money 
and has so mastered the problem that the most ex- 
acting traveler who becomes a guest of his house is 
always prolific in his praises of its mi: .agement. 
The table service is equal in point of variety of 
viands and neatness of equipments to that of many 
higher-priced hotels. The rooms are kept exception- 
ally neat and clean and the furniture and fittings are 
modern in style and comfortable. It is the great im- 
migrant hotel of the Pacific Nurthwest. Here arrive 
daily immigrants from every part of the world, and 
we advise those who are on their way or who conitem- 
plate coming here to cast anchor with Mr. Lewiston, 
for with him they will meet with people from every 
civilized country of the globe and also be treated to 
better accommodations than can anywhere else be ob- 
tained fur a dollar a day. 


THE HOLTON HOUSE. 

We give an engraving herein of that magnificent 
building erected recently by Mr. John Wilson, one 
of Portland’s prominent capitalists, on the corner of 
Fourth and Alder streets. It isa substantially-built, 
four-story, fire-proof building with every modern con- 
venience. Dan. Holton, the proprietor and manager, 
is widely known as one of the best hotel keepers on 
the coast. He has long been a favorite landlord 
among traveling men and enjoys the reputation of 
always keeping a first-class house. The rooms 
throughout are elegantly fitted with new and latest 
styles in furniture and the house enjoys a deserved 
popularity. 

—__——_.. + @ + _ ——— 


THE American Meteorological Journal, published at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and edited by Prof. M. W. Har- 
rington, director of the astronomical observatory, is 
a periodical which stands quite alone in its special 
field in America and is doing excellent service in the 
study of climates and weather. The science of mete- 
orology has made enormous progress of late and a 


| journal devoted to it fillsan evident want. Subscrip- 


tion price, two dollars per year. 


Work on the Lake Superior & Southwestern 
Railroad was begun in West Superior on the twenty- 
second. The road will run from that place to Tay- 
lors Falls and St. Croix Falls, Wis. Gen. J. H. 
Hammond is president of the company and G. M. 
Cummings, vice president. 




















































































































PORTLAND.— KOSHLAND BROS.’ PIONEER WOOL DEPOT. [From a photo. by Abell & Son. 
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THE “OREGONIAN.” 





The Leading Newspaper of Portland and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 





The Oregonian, the most prominent news of | 
the Pacific Northwest, is published at Portl@@dand | 


has had a career of thirty-five years. It star th 
the first development of the country and has steadily 


kept pace with the country’s progress. The founder | 


of the paper was Thomas J. Dryer, a native of New 
York, who went out to California in 1859. His pur- 
pose was to publish a newspaper there, but finding 
the field more fully occupied than he had supposed 
he went on to Oregon. At that time the Territory 
of Oregon included the present State of Oregon, the 
Tersitories of Washington and Idaho and part of the 
Territory ot Montana. But there was scarcely any 
population in this vast region, except in the Willa- 
mette Valley and even there the population was quite 
small. The whole white inhabitants would not have 
numbered more than 15,000. 

In December, 1850, the first number of the Orego- 
nian appeared. Mr. Dryer, though a vigorous writer, 
was not aman to attend to the details of business, 
and consequently the paper, under his direction, was 
less successful as a business undertaking than it 
might have been. After publishing it 
about ten years he sold it to Henry L. 
Pittock who, for a considerable time, 
had been connected with the office. In 
1861 Mr. Pittock started adaily. At 
this time the active and successful career 
of the paper began. Increase of popu- 
lation and business throughout the 
country offered a widening field for an 
enterprising newspaper and Mr. Pittock 
seized the opportunity. To his untiring 
exertions and keen tact as a manager 
the paper is primarily indebted for the 
position it has achieved. Many at- 
tempts, during twenty-five years, have 
been made to pubiish papers that would 
be able to compete with it but all have 
failed. The primacy of the Oregonian 
has often been attacked, but has never 
been shaken. Management of the busi- 
ness is still inthe hauds of Mr. Pittock, 
whose judgment, ripened by experience, 
is invaluable to it. ; 

In May, 1865, Harvey W. Scott was 
engaged as editor of the paper. Since 
that time, with the exception of a brief 
interval some ten years ayo, it has been 
wholly under his editorial control. Mr. 
Scott is one of those rare strong men 
who leave the stamp of individuality 
and of honor upon whatever they touch. 
He is a thorough and an earnest man 
by temperament and the habits of a lite- 
time; and these tiaits, impressed upon 
the Oregonian, have given it a tone and 
character unapproached by any other 
Pacific Coast newspaper. Indeed, few 
journals anywhere deal with public af- 
fairs from the high point of view al- 
Ways assumed by the Oregonian; and 
none give opinions to the world with 
less fear or favor. The tendency of Mr. 
Scott’s mind is intensely realistic. It 
sees things without glamour, without 
coloring, with a full and practical sight. 
Its judgments are independent and se- 
verely journalistic and not limited to 
the present hour. Expediency is a 
word not written in Mr. Scott’s philosophy. He be- 
lieves that the thing expedient is the thing that is 
right. He fashions nothing to the changing moods 
of the hour. A newspaper conducted in this spirit, 


if it be written with force, as the Oregonian always | 


is, is often jn conflict with momentary popular pas- 
sions. It comes, in a few years, to the point of hav- 
ing antagonized at one time or another every ele- 
ment in itse mmunity. It seems to be the mission 
of the Oregonian to stand always in opposition to some 
political, social or moral movemeat and, in the ead, al- 
ways to be approved. The Oregonian isa great moral 
power because it is always morally right. It isa 
pure newspaper, but it never minces terms. Mr. 
Scott believes in the direct method always. He’ be- 
lieves that the way to do things is to do them; that 
the plain, practical way is the best way. He has no 
hobbies, no ‘‘isms.’’ If the newspaper and the man 
have been somewhat mixed up in this paragraph it 
is because it is natural to include both when speak- 
ing of either. The one is but the reflex of the other, 
barring, of course, those slips which come between 
conception and performince, when the latter must, 
from necessity, sometimes be trusted to the hands of 
others. 

The editorial writing ofthe Oregonian is almost 
wholly the personal work of its editor. | He has not 
the trick of working through other ds— what 





really good writer has? The main characteristic of 
his style is the ahsence of style. His work is all 
nerve and bone. There is no flourish of fine words. 
And, what is rare in work of this character, there is 
no affectation, no vulgarity, no violation of the strict- 
est literary taste. 

How great has been the mission of this man! Al- 
most every day for twenty years he has addressed 
the whole reading people of two states upon the top- 
ics that have come prominently b fore the world. 
During all this time his utterance has been the first 
heard in the land, the only utterance of recognized 
power. Upon moral questions, politics, questions of 
affairs, his have been the opinions that have ruléd 
the land. 
country with its daily food, seasoning 1t as he saw 
fit, and always, as those who know him believe, with 
an honest purpose. It has been no light task to edit 
a paper in Oregon during the past twenty years 
The situation is the most remote in the United 
States from the centres of news. Subordinate writers 
have not been at beck and call. There have not been 
convenient clubs affording opinions and arguments 
ready-made to the editor’s hand. There have been 
no rivals of equal degree to whet his lance. The 
surroundings that, in the larger cities, give inspira- 
tion and aid to the writer here have been lacking. 
But these adverse circumstances, operating with the 
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PORTLAND.— HARVEY W. SCOTT, EDITOR PORTLAND “f OREGONIAN, 


strong propensity of nature, developed the man of 
independence and of power. 

Mr. Scott is still a young man, comparatively. He 
was born in Farewell County, Lll., in 1838. He is of 
Scotch-German blood, modified in his ancestors by 
three generations in America. He came to Oregon with 
his tather when a lad of fourteen, and in common with 
the earliest settlers of the country endured the hard- 
ships incident to life and poverty in a new and re- 
mote country. His youth was spent in the severest 
toils. By his own efforts he gained a classic educa- 
tion and for tweaty-five years he has been a close 
student. There is no man in the State of more gen- 
eral scholarship and he is unquestionably the ‘*‘ best 
read’’ man in the Northwest. He is now, at the age 
of forty-seven, a man of family, comfortable in for- 
tune and in the prime of intellectual vigor. 





IN Minneapolis at present there are seven co-oper- 
ative associations engaged in making barrels for the 
great flour mills and all of them are solidly success- 
ful. They do fully six-sevenths of the coopering 
work of the city. Half a dozen nationalities are rep- 
resented among the members, yet they get along 
harmoniously and are now preparing to purchase a 
township in which to extend their enterprise. The 
first shop was started with a capital of $15,000 sub- 
scribed by the men at the rate of five dollars weekly. 


| 
| 


He has furnished the thought of the | 





OREGON FIR GOING EAST. 





The Portland Oregonian says: Mr. J. J. Burns, of 
Omaha, general purchasing agent of the Union Pacific 
Railway, is in the city arranging details of contracts 
with the Willamette Steam Mills Lumberingand Man- 
ufacturing Company (Weidler’s mill) and with the 
North Pacific Saw Mill (Therkelsen’s), for lumber to be 
delivered at Omaha and Kansas City. Mr. Burns es- 
timates that his company will require about 50,000,000 
feet of lumber during next year, and they will probably 
enter into a contract with the Clatsop mill also. The 
Union Pacific has already bought in Portlaud during 
the past three months about $75,000 worth of ties 
and lumber, which have proved satisfactory. They 
are the first Eastern company to make use of Oregon 
fir, and if the wood proves to be as strong and durable 
as is claimed for it, they will continue to be large 
consumers for all time to come. On the question of 
the quality of our fir there need be no doubt, as it 
has been tested in our wet climate for fourteen years 
in cars, bridges and railway buildings. It is used 
for these purposes by the Union Pacific. The orders 
thus far filled have stimulated the lumber interests 
of Portland to a remarkable degree, and there will 
be enough work for the two largest mills to keep 
a fuil force on full time all winter. This is very 
pleasant, but it isn’t all. Mr. J. P. 
Pringle, agent for the company at Den- 
ver, is here to see whether arrangements 
cannot be made to ship lumber trom 
here to Denver to compete with Eastern 
lumber. There is every prospect of suc- 
cess. A sample carload has already 
been forwarded and the transportation 
lines will make rates by which our 
lumber will enter Denver on an equal 
| footing with Chicago. 


<i 
_— 


| MONTANA CENTRAL RAIL- 
ROAD. 








The project of a railroad from Boze- 
man to Butte has taken shape in the 
form of a meeting held in Bozeman and 
attended by the solid men of the place. 
General L. S. Willson presided and 
a memorial to the county commis- 
sioners was prepared and signed asking 
that an election be called and the prop- 
osition to exchange $250,000 of county 
bonds for the bonds of the railroad put 
to vote. The road is to be called the 
Montana Central. It will carry the 
Bozeman coal and coke to the Butte 
furnaces, supply that city with the agri- 
cultural products of the Gallatin Valley 
and bring back matte and bullion for 

| shipment east over the Northern Pacific. 
| The project has sound business sense 
| back of it. 

_ -@- —————— —_ 
PUBLIC LAND STATEMENT. 





Hon. W. A. J. Sparks, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, has prepared 
a statement of the disposal of public 
lands during the year ending June 30, 
1885, from which the following informa- 
tion is obtained, relative to the dispos- 
als in acres in the several states and 
territories named: 






STATE OR TER. ACRES. 

II cicasabosccdssindaneibionsesidveabsibsvessavicubigntseasdpenienseeauaee 4,547,750 
II os cdsaisrccensnisandugidunsiusaaspbeseedsasinssalasiaaiees ..3,698,382 
NN oc cccnipsdavtncnssascsabasassiveinniabbtenducspnacnacses ..3,030,847 
NINN sidksks:esasguiuiedsonanteurhdasidehinassdbianecdess «ooo 1,112,141 
NON aissiccnidcscuacidescccsdenceddnenenessXespiensouscqoaanietacaneal 1,016,117 
NIN aia kanesé:<ncdnssesancensusnessseascosidahanndachasrass sckauaibnisnerens 728,288 
NNN. a cn-icasebasnpasbissnnasceibescuimensucckshedeespepencestuabavests 624,370 
NII. sini nstnssnsndvsdcksnevddavscnbesndcassccensecsanectostaniandesaul OE 


The disposals in twenty-four states and territories 
amounted to 20,113,663 acres, over one-fifth of which 
grand total for the year is credited to Dakota. 
= +@- - 

OLIVER CouNTER, of Washington Territory, raised 
some seven-headed wheat this year. The stalks 
shown grew from two kernels of seed and are six feet 
high trom the rooi to the top head. The heads are 
very peculiar, resembling a pine cone, being thick 
and clumpy. One of the heads of average size was 
shelled out and the grains counted from the one head 
were one hundred and sixty-one. According to this 
the one kernel of wheat yielded nine hundred and 
sixty-six plump, fat wheat grains, or nearly 1,000 
fold. The yield per acre to Mr. Counter of this wheat 
was eighty-five bushels. On the same soil he has 
raised red-top clover, this year, six feet in height. 
Those who are acquainted with good milling wheat 
say that this will make a number one quality of 
flour. One of the heads, which was weighed, tipped 





! the scales at over half an ounce. 
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PORTLAND,.— THE KAMM BLOCK, J. KRUMBEIN, ARCHITECT. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The illustrations of buildings in this number com- 
prise a few of the business blocks, private residences, 
public buildings and street scenes, taken at random 
by our artist in his ramblings through the beautiful 
and thriving city of Portland. No special effort has 
been made to show only the best, for there are scores 
of other structures as imposing, costly and beautiful 
as the average of the engravings here presented, so 
the reader must not think this is all of Portland. 
We give these views as fair samples 
of the solid and handsome architec- 


[From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


used in different parts of the building was all taken 
from one huge boulder found on the Washougal 
River, W. T. The building is 50x100 and is con- 
ceded to have the handsomest front in town. 


The Strowbridge Building, corner First and Alder 
streets, is occupied by Andrew Roberts, clothier. 

The A. H. Johnson Block, which cost $40,000. 

The Portland Savings Bank Building, built by 
that enterprising banking firm which D. P. Thomp 


' son and Frank Dekum manage as president and vice 





PORTLAND.— THE STAR BLOCK; 


CORBITT & MACLEAY. [From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


president respectively, with R. L. Durham as cashier. 
This building is now nearing completion and the 
bank will soon be settled in its new quarters. The 
building is an elegant four-story block, with ele- 
vators, and cost upwards of $60,000. 


The Star Block (Corbitt & Macleay) an imposing 
four-story structure, built by D. P. Thompson and 
Senator Dolph at a cost of $140,000. 


R. B. Knapp’s private residence, which cost 
$90,000, is not excelled in beauty by any other pri- 
vate residence on the Pacific Coast. 
It was not completed when our ar- 





ture of the city. 

Portland is one of the least adver- 
tised cities on the American conti- 
nent. Thus it happens that the 
traveler is not prepared to see in 
these ‘‘far Western wilds’’ (wilds 
only in the minds of the unin- 
formed) a city of metropolitan ap- 
pearance, built with architectural 
beauty and variety that would do 
credit to cities of 250,000 inhabitants. 

No attempt at detailed description 
is made of Portland’s fine business 
blocks or of the many elegant private 
residences herein illustrated, because 
it would be impossible to find space 
to do so in any one number of our 
magazine. A mere enumeration 
must suffice: 

The First National Bank Building 
is a massive, three-story structure 
which cost $100,000. It was built 
and is owned by the banking firm 
which is the leading financial insti- 
tution of the Pacific Northwest. 
Henry Failing is its president, H. 
W. Corbett, vice president, and G. 
E. Withington, cashier. 

The Labbe Building, built by the 
three Labbe brothers, cost $91,000. 
It is a solid, well-built, fire-proof, 
four-story block, with elevators and 
all modern conveniences for tenants. 
The structure reflects the enterprise 
and progressive spirit of the owners. 

The Arcade Building, erected by 
E. 8. Kearney, which is now receiving 
the finishing touches, is one of the 
handsomest buildings in the city. 
It cost upwards of $40,000. It is 








built of the celebrated Peerless 
pressed brick from the Peerless brick- 
yard, Philadelphia. ,,.The granite 





tist made his view, therefore some 
of its architectural points are not 
brought out in our engraving. 

The Allen & Lewis Block, a fine 
three-story building, occupied in part 
by the old firm of Allen & Lewis and 
Whittier, Fuller & Co. This block 
was erected by Allen & Lewis and 
is considered one of the finest busi- 
ness blocks in the city. 

The Kamm Block, just completed, 
is the most imposing business block 
in Portland. It has a frontage on 
Front Street of 75 feet by 200 feet 
on Pine and 50 feet on First Street. 
It cost over $100,000. Mr. Jacob 
Kamm, the owner, is justly praised 
for the liberality and enterprising 
spirit shown in the erection of such a 
magnificent structure in these dull 
times. Architectrrally it cannot be 
excelled in beauty by any business 
block on the Pacific Coast. It has 
elevators and all modern improve- 
ments. 

The Corbett, Failing & Co. Build- 
ing, occupied by the well-known 
wholesale hardware firm of Corbett, 
Failing & Co. The firm is composed 
of Henry W. Corbett, Henry, Ed- 
ward and James F. Failing. It is 
one of the oldest and most reliable 
firms in the city. 

The residence of Mr. J. B. Mont- 
gomery, one of the neatest and pleas- 
antest homes in Portland. 


The St. Charles Hotel, the oldest 
fire-proof hotel in the city. 


The W. W. Spaulding Block, a 











* 
PORTLAND.—THE LABBE BUILDING, W, H. WILLIAMS, ARCHITECT. [From a photo. by Abell & Son, 


handsome three-story and basement 
business block, built by W. W. 
Spaulding Esq., one of Portland’s 
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PORTLAND.— GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL. [From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


enterprising business men. This building is of recent date 
and reflects the good taste in architecture of the owner. 

J. B. Montgomery’s warehouses and docks at Albina, on 
the river opposite Portland. These are the largest wheat 
warehouses in Oregon, being between three and four hun- 
dred feet in length. During the wheat season ships from 
European ports may be seen there loading with the cereals 
of Oregon and Washington Territory. 

The Esmond Hotel, a fine four-story, fire-proof building 
of recent construction. 

The elegant and handsome residence of C. H. Lewis, Esq- 

The Portland National Bank Building, a fine three-story 
block of handsome design. 

The W. C. Noon & Co. Building, occupied by that firm. 

The Gilman House, presided over by that famous caterer, 
Louis Eppinger. 

The Cook Block, one of the neatest and most beautiful 
business blocks in Portland. The ornamental designs on 
the face of this building are especially fine. They were 
designed by J. W. Cook, who, with his partners, are the 


builders and owners. The building cost upwards of 


$40,000. 

The elegant residence of H. W. Corbett. Also interior 
views of the same. 

Tatum & Bowen’s saw mill and machinery depot. 

The Arlington Club, one of the handsomest and best 
equipped club houses west of Chicago. The leading 
business and professional men of Portland comprise the 
membership of the club. Donald Macleay is its president 
and Jonathan Bourne, secretary. 


The wholesale house of Corbitt & Macleay, one of the 








staunchest and most reliable firms of the Northwest. They 
occupy the Star Block, a massive four-story building, where 
they have every facility for the conduct of their immense 
trade in the wholesale grocery line. They are also com- 
mission merchants and insurance agents. 

S. G. Reed’s private residence, which is one of the best 
improved residence properties in Portland. 

Frank Dekum’s elegant private residence and beautifully 
improved surroundings. The tall spires of the new High 
School Building show in the background of this picture. 


The Holton House, built by John Wilson, Esq. It is a 
handsome four-story, fire-proof structure, very substantially 
built. 

Henry Failing’s residence and grounds. 

The Snell, Heitshu & Woodard Block. 

Hon. Geo. H. Williams’ residence. 

Murphy, Grant & Co. Block, a branch house of the great 
firm of Murphy, Grant & Co., of San Francisco. George D. 
White is the resident manager of the house in Portland and 
has made the firm as popular here as the parent house is 
in San Francisco. The trade of Murphy, Grant & Co. ex- 
tends to the limits of settlement in every section of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and in the dry goods line it dominates all 
others. 

The fine residence o1 J. B. Stephens, of East Portland. 

The International Hotel. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital. . 

The handsome private residence of C. H. Perscott. Also 
some very excellent interior views of the same, showing 
the rich furnishings and costly bric-a-brac, paintings, etc. 
for which his beautiful home is noted. 

The Daily News Building. 




















PORTLAND.— RESIDENCE OF C, H. LEWIS, ESQ. ‘ 








PORTLAND.— J. B, MONTGOMERY’S DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES. [From a sketch by J. F. Whiting. 


The Union Block, on which the signs of W. B. Ayer & 
Co. are conspicuous. 

Dr. K. Glisan’s residence, one o1 the prettiest private 
dwellings in Portland. 

The Ainsworth Block, a structure which would be a credit 
to a city of much larger growth. It was erected by Capt. 
J. C. Ainsworth and is the most substantially-built block 
in the Northwest. It is finished inside with hard wood, 
carved in elegant designs, while its architecture is such 
that it attracts the attention and admiration of all. It cost 
over $100,000. It is occupied by Ainsworth & Co., bankers. 
J. C. and Geo. J. Ainsworth, Leander L. and Wm. J. 
Hawkins compose the firm. They have, also, one of the 
best arranged and most throroughly fire and burglar proof 
safe deposit vaults on the coast. ; 

The attractive private residence of Hon. J. C. Carson. 
Mr. Carson has long been identified with Portland as one 
of the leading manufacturers and deserves the prosperity 
which has enabled him to erect so beautiful a home. 


The Cambridge Block, the property of H. W. Corbett. 
This building cost $75,000 and is a four-story, handsome 
structure, located on the corner of Third and Morrison 
streets. 

The High School Building, of which we give an east and 
also a west view, has just been completed at a cost of 
$150,000. The heavy expenditure on this magnificent 
school building is only in keeping with the well-known 
liberality of the citizens of Portland in all matters pertain- 
ing to education. The city has many other fine public 
school buildings worthy of representation, but lack of space 
forbids us producing them in this number. 


The Portland Water Co.’s new works, located at Palatine 
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been cut down with an axe. 


many feet below the surface which bears plain evidence of having 
Putting this and that together, E. 
S. Topping, in a letter to the Murray Sun, surmises that the 
mines were worked by a prehistoric race who ate hazelnuts. 








systems. 












PORTLAND.—THE UNION BLOCK —W. B- AYER & co. [From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


fornia and Buenos Ayres. 




















































Hill. The officers of this com- 
pany are: John Green, presi- 
dent; H. C. Leonard, secre- 
tary; John Dudley, Super- 
intendent. Directors: 
John Green, D. P. Thompson 
and H.C. Leonard. In April, 
1862, the present company 
started their operations. At 
the date of their purchase of 
the franchise the works con- 
sisted only of about one mile 
of three-inch wooden pipe, 
bored by hand, and which 
mainly depended for its sup- 
ply upon a very small pump 
located in a saw mill upon 
the bank of the river near the 
foot of Market Street. Since 
that date they have, from 
time to time, added to the ef- 
ficiency of their works, by re- 
placing, when necessary, 
pumping engines of larger ca- 
pacity to keep pace with the 
growth of Portland, and have 
laid over thirty-six miles of 
iron mains from four to thirty 
inches in diameter. Their 
old works at the foot of Lin- 
coln Street, not now in use, 
are kept still intact and in 
good repair, and in which are 
two Worthington engines, 
with an aggregate capacity 
of 5,000,000 gallons daily, and 
used in connection with the 
works at Palatine Hill, gives 
them a capacity for supplying the city daily with 15,000,- 
000 gallons. e 

The Odd Fellows’ Temple, occupied in part by the well- 
known and enterprising drug firm of Woodard, Clarke & Co. 


Koshland Bros.’ Pioneer Wool Depot. 

A Front Street and a First Street scene. 

Numerous portraits of the prominent public men of the 
city. 


PORTLAND, rHE CAMBRIDGHI 


-o- 

Accounts from the Colville mines, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, are so favorable that we expect by another year to 
see a large population in the Colville Valley. There is no 
placer ground to attract a throng of adventurers, but there 
is plenty of paying rock and many experienced miners are 
opening claims, and a quartz mill is being erected. 

naan : 

REMEMBERING our predictions of a year ago last summer 
about the future development of the then much abused 
Ceeur d’Alene mining district, we read with satisfaction 
that fifty men are now engaged in constructing a big canal 
to supply all the claims on Pritchard Creek with water 
and that two hundred and eighty-five are on the pay rolls 
of the Bedrock Flume Company, which is operating on 
Eagle Creek. 






ee 

WELL-PRESERVED hazelnuts have been found on bedrock 
in the Coeur d’Alene mines. No hazel bushes now grow 
in that region. The trunk of a tree has been excavated 
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CORBETT, OWNER. [From a photo. by Markell & Pringle. 





THE Pembina Pioneer Express discusses the fuel problem and 
thinks that it would be solved for North Dakota by the building 
of a railroad to the Turtle Mountain country. The mines in 
Manitoba, it says, which appear to belong to the same formation, 
are now yielding a good quality of bituminous coal. These mines 
are at Lethbridge, the terminus of the new Gault Railroad. We 
believe that both the Turtle Mountains and the Mouse River 
Valley will yield a fairly good fuel for both locomotive and do- 
mestic uses and that within two years railroads will be constructed 
to get access to the coal of both those sections. The route to the 
Mouse River will be from Sykeston and that to the Turtle Moun- 
tains will start from the west end of Devils Lake, where it will 
connect with both the Northern Pacific and Manitoba Railroad 


A PROFITABLE Crop.—The Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Signal says: 
Capt. W. D. Inverarity is an enthusiast on the subject of alfalfa. 
He says that any young man who will plant forty acres to alfalfa 
and provide himself with a few cows and hogs can become inde- 
pendently rich in from six to ten years. Mr. Inverarity has 
much had experience with this grass not only here but in Cali- 
At the latter place he raised hogs on 
alfalfa feeding them nothing else until within a month of killing 
time, when he gave them corn to harden their flesh. He has now 


two acres planted to this grass, 
which has had no water this 
season but which has yielded 
four crops and the grass is at 
present six inches high. The 
cut from the two acres aggre- 
gated eighteen tons. Peter 
Henderson, the well-known 
nurseryman, claims that in 
Florida an acre of alfalfa will 
keep seven head of cattle. If 
an acre will keep four head 
here there is certainly money 
in it. Mr. Inverarity is going 
to send to California for seed 
and put in more land. 





THEY do get the prettiest 
effects in their buildings out 
of the boulders which cover 
portions of the prairies in Da- 
kota. These stones have a 
straight cleavage and when 
dressed present a wonderful 
variety of rich colors, which 
the artistic mason can arrange 
in the walls and produce a 
charming effect. I saw an 
Episcopal chapel at James- 
town built of these hewn 
boulders, which was a gem. 
The most artistic use of 
them, though, was made in 
constructing the basements 
of the buildings at the hos- 
pital.— Caledonia (Minn.) Ar- 
gus. 














PORTLAND,— A. H. JOHNSON BLOCK, OCCUPIED BY W. 8. MASON, WHOLESALE GROCER, 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 




















THE Valley City (Dakota) Times publishes every 
week a couple of columns in the Norwegian lan- 
guage. 





S. K. McGinnis, of Jamestown, Dakota, has 
given twenty-seven acres near that town for the site 
of a Presbyterian college. 








IN Montana there is a mill which makes a brand 
of flour called the ‘‘ Four Ace’’ brand. A rival mill 
has now put out the ‘‘ Royal Flush”’ brand, which 
of course gets away with the four aces. 





B. H. HuLIN, living five miles southeast of Col- 
fax, Wash. Ter., threshed 1,322 bushels of wheat, 
machine measure, from twenty-nine acres. By 
weight the yield is increased six and one-half bush- 
els per acre, the actual average being over fifty-two 
bushels. 





THE Casselton (Dak.) Reporter tells of the exploits 
of three ‘‘get there, you bet,’’ sportsmen, who shot 
one hundred and four wild geese and seven sandhill 
cranes in a two-days’ hunt. Among the birds was a 
gigantic milk-white crane, a rare and beautiful bird, 
which was sent to Minneapolis for mounting. 





A BILK who was arrested at The Dalles, Oregon, 
in September, for begging had with him a memoran- 
dum of his success as a beggar, ,beginning the 
fifteenth of January. His accounts showed that he 
had ‘‘collected’’ from that date to the time of his 
arrest, $514.15. Begging is a pretty good business 
after all. 











PORTLAND.—THE ALLEN & LPWIs BLOCK, 


AMONG some freight surprises the Portland Ore- 
gonian mentions the fact that Wadhams & Elliott 
have shipped a carload of cedar lumber, cut near 
Newaukum, W. T., to Stillwater, Minn.; the agent 
of a large London fruit house has secured rates on 
ten carloads of apples to Liverpool direct; and East- 
ern Oregon and Washington fruit dealers are buying 
large quantities of Willamette Valley fruit. 





THE Northern Pacific has shipped fruit this year 
from Oregon and Washington as follows: By fast 
freight to St. Paul, Minneapolis arf Chicago, fourteen 
carloads; by express, five hundred tons. This is the 
first year that fruit from that section has reached St. 
Paul and Chicago to any extent, and, in spite of low 
rates for California fruit and a large Misisssippi Val- 
ley fruit crop, it has been very favorably received. 
The fruit cars run by the Northern Pacific have 
found great favor with shippers., The fruit growers 
of the Pacific Northwest regard Montana and Da- 
kota as their best market and find in those Territories 
a yearly increasing demand for their fruits. Helena 
is described as the best market they can command. 





PORTLAND.— FRONT STREET, LOOKING SOUTH FROM ASH, 


| From a photo. by d 








Abell & Son. 








| From a photo. by Abell & Son. 


ton Territory, the case of a farmer in Douglas County 
isin point. Last year he sowed a large acreage otf 
flax which harvested sixteen bushels per acre. This 
he sold for $1.25 per bushel, making $20 per acre. 
He put his entire expenses at $7, leaving a net profit 
of $13 per acre. He bought the land a short time 
before sowing, at $5 an acre. Others in the county 
made as good a showing. This man was able to pay 
for the land out of the profit, and have $8 per acre 
profit remaining. Notwithstanding the price has 
dropped below a dollar, it is still a profitable crop, 
as it yields 10 or 15 bushels to the acre on new 
breaking. 








ALASKA’S GREAT FoREstTS.—Alaska forests con- 
tain enough timber to supply the world. The for- 
ests of pine, spruce, fir and hemlock cover every 
island of the archipelago and a goodly portion of 
the mainland. The trees are straight and tall, and 
grow close together. The only saw mill at present 
in operation is at Douglas Island, and so far there 
has not been a cord of timber cut forshipment. The 
trees, as a rule, do not always cut up into good-sized 
boards. For fuel, however, the wood is excellent, 
and much of it is available for building purposes. 
There is little decorative wood, although the yellow 
pine is richly colored and might be used to advan- 
tage in interior work. Alaska spruce is an excellent 
variety, and often measures five feet in diameter. 
It is considered the best spruce in the world, and 
the supply is very abundant. In the interior of the 
country timber is of much heavier growth than 
on the coast and on the islands. Regarding the 
hemlock, there is a large supply, and the bark com- 
pares favorably with that of all the Eastern trees 
used in tanning establishments. 

















As an illustration of the profit in flax in Washing- 


EAST PORTLAND.— RESIDENCE OF JAMES B, STEPHENS ESQ. [From a photo. by Abell & Son. 
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CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORNEYS, 
HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


Special and prompt attention given to the collection and se- 
curity of claims inthe Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington and the State of Oregon. 

REFERENCES. 
* Merchants National Bank, Helena, M. T.; Hon. D. S. Wade, 
Ch. J., Sup. Ct., Helena, M. T.; The Bradstreet Company.; Hon. 
T.M. Cooley, Ch. J., Michigan Sup. Ct., Ann Arbor, Michigan 





8. L®& Davis. Mitton G. Brown. 


DAVIS & BROWN, 


KHAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


360 JACKSON ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages Bought and Sold. Investments made 
for Non-residents. 





REFERENCES —Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul; St. Paul Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T., 


Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non- 
residents carefully attended to. Ten years’ experi- 
ence insame line. Correspondence solicited. Ref- 
erence given if desired, 











TO CAPITALISTS! 


We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 
$100,000 TO $500,000 


with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 
H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Corner Fourth and Jackson Sts. St. Paul, Minn. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience and best references, 


THOS. COCHRAN, Jr. S. B. WALSH. | 
| 


N & 
~ooee* Wary Br 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents | 


idents a specialty. 
Cc oO 
Rae cv © 
SPoNpDeNce SO 











A. E. & ©. W. CLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFERENCES — Joseph Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 





J.J. Wavson. Geo. H. WaTsovr. 


J. J. WATSON & BRO., 
Fire Insurance, Loans and Real Estate, 


National German American Bank Building, 
115 East Fourth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN 


ts for non-residents in St 


A specialty of investmer Paul property. 








FIRST MORTCACE 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts up to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts. 
Write for full information. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Bostou, Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and Chicopee National Bank, Springfield, Mass; 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Peter Berkey, F. W. An- 
derson and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 





| 
| 


ee NATIONAL BANK 
OF TACOMA, W. T. 


HENRY DRUM, 


E. 8S. SMITH, 
Cashier. 


W. J. THOMPSON,- 
Vice-President. 


President. 





irectors—E. 8S. Smith, L. F. Thompson, M. F. Hatch, Geo. F. 
Orchard, W. J. Thompson. 





Collections and correspondence receive prompt attention. 
_ EK BANK OF COOPERSTOWN. 
STEVENS & PICKETT, Bankers, 
Cooperstown, Dak. 
A general banking business in all its branches, including the 
specialties of collection and insurance. 


Write us concerning fine lands and other good investments. 
H. G. PICKETT, Cashier. 





L. MENDENALL D. E. Lire, 
President. Vice President. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


F. W. PalngE, 
Cashier. 


SURPLUS, $20,000. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 





DIRECTORS. 


W. G. PEcK. 
D. A. DUNCAN, . L. MENDENHALL 
y Hon. O. P. STEARNS. ~ , 
Nits HALL. F. W. Parner. D. E. LITTLE. 





AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casu. 
Taw 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000, 


DIRECTORS. 

C. A. DeGRAFF. C. D. GILFILLAN, 

H. E. THOMPSON, A. H. WILDER, 

E. H. BAILEY, F.B. 
J.J. su. Cc. W. GRIGGS. 
D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 


H.. H. SIBLEY. 
T, B. CAMPBELL. 
P.H KELLY. 
N. W. KITTSON. 
H,. P. UPHAM. 


THE ST. PAUL NATIONAL BANK. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


PETER BERKEY, PRESIDENT. C. W. GRIGGS, Vice PRESIDENT. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Cashier. A. C. ANDERSON, Asst. Casu. 








We receive Deposits and Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Merchants and Individuals on favorable terms. 
Collections receive prompt attention, with remittance on day of paymen.. 


W.R MERRIAM, Pres, _ F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 








——s00 408-— 
DIRECTORS. 
E. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP, A. B. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM. D, R. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 


CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
W. R. MERRIAM. 
B. BEAUPRE. 


F. A. SEYMOUR, 
FE. N. SAUNDERS. 
W. 8. CULBERTSON, 


MAURICE AUERBACH. 
A. H. WILDER. 
L. D. HODGE. 


i ee FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
J. R. LEWIS, EDWARD WHITSON, 
President. Vice President. 
A. W. ENGLE, 
Cashier. 





Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $4,000. 


W. H. HAYWARD, 
President. 
A. J. GOODHUE, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


J. W. HAYWARD, 
Vice President. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS, 





“GALLATIN VALLEY NATIONAL BANK< 


OF BOZEMAN, MONTANA, 
Paid up Capital, $100,000. f Surplus, $20,000. 
Nevson Story, L.S.Wittson, James E. Martin, P.Kocn, 
President. Vice Pres, Cashier. Asst. Cashier, 


DIRECTORS: Netson Story, James E. Martin, LESTER 
S. WILLson, E. B, Martin, Ep. B. LAMME. 








PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
General Land Agents, 


CHENEY, - WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


A —— list of improved farms and all kinds of real estate for 
sale. Negotiate loans on improved farming lands. Assist par- 
ties to purchase Northern Pacific Railroad lands. 






| No. 1649.] i 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


$500,000 
275,000 


Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Profits, 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, President, A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
E. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLRINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 





W. R. STEBBINS, 
President. 


pg — eo 
STOCKGROWERS NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $!00,000. 
MILES criTT, MowTAMWA. 


Transact a General Banking Business. Located in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, and in the heart of the stock-growing country 
of Montana. Accounts and Correspondence solicited. 


- rn 


F, E. HAMMOND 
Cashier. 





ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) 


A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. H. BENNETT, Cash. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
RESOURCES, x - - $250,000. 


Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. COLLEC- 
TIONS A SPECIALTY. 


BANK, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Authorized Capital, - $100,000 | Paid up Capital, - $70,000 
F.R. MOORE, H.F.McCARTNEY, HORACE L. CUTTER, 
President. Vice President. Cashier. 


Kk IRST NATIONAL 


This Bank will buy and sell Exchange and County Warrants 
Make Collections, Loan: Money, and Transact a General Bank- 
ing Business. Gold Dust bought. 


TAKE THE 


& NORT 


RAILROAD 








—~<>—FOR ALL POINTS—s> 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH # WEST. 


The Great Phrough goute 


FOR 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Antoino, 
Calveston, 
Philadeiphia, Washington, Baltimore, 


Cincinnati, 
and allthe principal cities in the United States. 


Superb Equipment, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Luxurious Buffet Sleepers 


AND 


PAST Tia ee. 


JNO. L. WHELAN, 
City Ticket Agent, 
184 East Third Street, 
St. 





City Ticket Agent, 
No. 10 Nicollet Block, 
Minneapolis. Paul, 
H. M. LITTELL, 
General Passenger Agent, 


RAYMOND DU PUY, 
General Supt. 


| 
| W. H. GOWENLOCK, 
| 
| 
| 
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| fallen off, commercial transactions have been re- 
stricted and cautious, the low price of wheat has 
left the farmers with little surplus after paying nec- 
essary expenses, and there has been everywhere a 
lack of buoyant enterprise. The close of this period 
of comparative stringency is indicated by an in- 
creased movement of traffic on the railroads, show- 
ing that people are traveling more and buying more 
goods ; by the active building operations in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; by the better prices for wheat, 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE NoRTHWEST MaGaAZINE is published in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on the first of each month, by E. V. SMALLEY. 
M. E. GRAVES, Manager Minneapolis Office; Toro. F. KAanr, 
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the farmers from the necessity of pinching econo- 
mies; by the larger orders received by the wholesale 
merchants and the brisker trade at the retail stores, 
and finally by a general stir of hopefulness and con- 


say, and cannot be exactly analyzed. 
Better times will direct a new volume of emigra- 
tion to the Northwest and the new movement of set- 


greatly help to swell the tide of prosperity. The old 


tinuous and solid gain in population and develop- 
ment in all the communities between St. Paul and 
the Pacific Coast. 

Now is a good time for the intending emigrant in 
the East to begin making his plans. First let him 
make up his mind as to what he wants to do in the 
West. Anaimless man succeeds nowhere. People 
| who depend on striking a streak of luck are as likely 
to be disappointed in one place asanother. Next let 
him carefully select a locality which he thinks will 
suit him best. To this end let him get all the 
printed information he can lay his hands on and 
read up as thoroughly as possible. There is a great 
variety of country to choose from and the choice 
should be influenced by many personal considera- 
tions as to taste, climate required for health and the 
avocation to be engaged in. One thing is as certain 
as anything in life can well be—he that makesa 
wise selection of a new home in the Northwest and 
brings to his new field of effort industry, sobriety 
and persistency will prosper, and the chances are 
| that his prosperity will be in much larger measure 
| than it could have been in the older society and the 
| much longer established business conditions of the 
Ea 











WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 


26 Nassau Street, New York City. 





NEGOTIATE RAILROAD LOANS. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL, 
RECEIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC ANJ 
FOREIGN BANKERS, MERCHANTS 
AND CORPORATIONS 


ISSUE 
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PORTLAND ILLUSTRATED. 





We believe that no city has ever been so well and 
so thoroughly illustrated in a magazine as is the city 
of Portland, Oregon, in the present issue of THE 
NORTHWEST. Our pictures include an excellent 
general view, a view of Mount Hood, which is the 
special pride and scenic charm of the place, street | 
scenes, public buildings, the best business blocks, | 
the finest residences and their interiors and portraits | 
of the prominent public men who have given the | 
Oregon metropolis its wealth and character. Such 
work costs a great deal of money, as everyone knows 
who is at all familiar with the expense of making 
good engravings, but it is appreciated and pays in 
the end. 

Portland is one of the most interesting cities on 
the American continent. In spite of its great dis- 
tance from other centres of population and the fact 
that until 1883 it had no railroad communication 
save with interior Oregon and Washington, its enter- 
prising and intelligent people built up a town of 
striking beauty, established extensive systems of 
transportation by sea, river and rail, and provided 
themselves with all the comforts and elegancies of 
modern urban life. In all the essentials of a high 
civilization the city is as far advanced as the old | 
cities of New England and New York of like size | 


‘ : | (. F. KINDRED, who is the moving spirit in the 
that have enjoyed more than a century of growth. Brainerd & Northwestern Railroad enterprise, says 


that the road will be commenced next year without 
fail and that the ties for it are to be cut this winter. 
This road, together with the water power project, 
will be the making of Brainerd. Itis a large town 
now, but it depends too much on the Northern Pacific 
shops and has not fully appreciated its opportunities 
to become the railroad and manufacturing centre of 
Northern Minnesota. 





-o-——__—__ 
THE Government land office at Washington is 


parent zeal in protecting the public domain. 
this sort was the order suspending all patents to 
homestead settlers because a few frauds had been 
discovered, thus making thousands of innocent peo- 
ple suffer for the sins of a few guilty ones. Recent- 
| ly the land office has attacked the Montana Im- 

provement Company for cutting trees on the public 
| domain, in face of the fact that the enormous min- 


| a constant supply of timber and fuel, and of the 
| further fact that the Government kas neglected to 
| survey the land, so that it is impossible to tell with 
| accuracy what is Government Jand and what railroad 


lands only, but from the fault of the Government 
could not always be certain whether it was operating 
on odd or even sections. Fortunately Secretary 
Lamar is above playing the demagogue and can be 
relied upon to curb in due time the eccentricities of 
his land commissioner. 


~ 
+ @+ 








BETTER TIMES IN THE NORTHWEST. 





Many indications lead to the belief that better 
times in the Northwest are already at hand. Times 
in this region have not been bad in the Eastern sense 
during the present period of business depression in 
the country at large. Labor has been pretty fully 
employed at fair wages; but railroad earnings have 











ing industries of Montana could not be run without | 





which bring more money into the towns and relieve | 


| 
| 





NOTES OF A TRIP TO DEVILS LAKE. 





Way call it by such an unattractive and infernal 
name as Devils Lake? The Indian name is Minne- 
waukan, which means haunted water, or spirit lake. 


| A military post was established on its shores at an 


fidence which seems to be ‘‘in the air,’’ as people | 


tlers, bringing with them money and enterprise, will | 


speculative boom may not be revived, indeed it is | 
better that it should not be, but there will be a con- | 





| doing a good deal of wild and ignorant work with the | 
| evident design of making political capital by an ap- | 


oY west of the Mississippi. 


land. The company intended to cut on the railroad | 


| sively as Devils Lake. 


early day, and the army officers called the lake by 
the name of the now traditional prince of evil. Then 
came the Manitoba Railroad, which was the first 
line to strike the shore of the lake, and its General 
Passenger Agent, Mr. Warren. advertised it exten- 
Now, the name has stuck 
too closely to be changed. Fortunately the pleas- 
ing name of Minnewaukan is not altogether lost, 
but has been appropriated by the new town at the 
western end of the lake. 





WHERE is Devils Lake? In North Dakota, about 
ninety miles north of Jamestown and Valley City, 
and about the same distance west of Grand Forks. 
You can go to the west end of it by the Jamestown 
& Northern Railroad from Jamestown, which ends 
at Minnewaukan, or to the north side by the Mani- 
toba, which has a branch terminating at Devils 
Lake City. Between the two towns a steamboat 
runs during the season of navigation, touching at Fort 
Totten, in the Cut Head Sioux Indian reservation, 
which occupies most of the south shore. From the 
north shore to the British boundary line the distance 
is about sixty miles. From St. Paul to Minnewau- 
kan is four hundred and fifty-nine miles. You leave 
at 8 o’clock Pp. M., and arrive at the lake at 5:45 next 
evening. 





WHAT do you see at Devils Lake? First, a very 
singular body of water, fifty miles long, as irregular 
in shape as an ink spot, with sea-green waves and 
bold, wooded shores. In some of the bays the water 
is dark blue, but in the open lake it is the color of 
sea water in the inlets along the Atlantic Coast. It 
tastes like a mixture of soap-water and weak brine. 
Alkali is its principal mineral ingredient. The lake 
has no outlet unless there is a subterranean one. 
Its depth is about one hundred feet. Heavy forests 
of white oak grow upon its shores. The country on 
all sides is fertile rolling prairie, dotted with count- 
less small lakes and ponds. Big pickerel are caught 
in great numbers in the Jake, and water fowl abound. 
With the exception of the Great Salt Lake in Utah, 
and Flathead Lake in Montana, this is the largest 
body of water in the interior of the United States 





PERHAPS the lake is fed by springs below its sur- 
face. It receives no stream of any size, and the sur- 
rounding hills do not permit much surface drainage 
to run into it. In recent years the waters have 
steadily subsided, and several old beaches can be 
distinctly seen. The subsidence during the past 
eighteen years, as observed by the oldest settler, has 
been six feet. Was it due wholly to evaporation? 
A theory is advanced that some subterranean outlet 
has been opened or enlarged. The Indians never 
venture in boats upon the lake. They have a tradi- 
tion that many years ago a large party of warriors 
attempted to cross in canoes, and that when midway 
of the lake the canoes all disappeared, and not a man 
ever got to land. The people who remained on the 
bank imagined that a spirit haunted the lake and 
drew the boats down to the bottom to punish the 
Indians for invading his domain. This same spirit 
is supposed to have given the clear, green water its 
bad taste, and to stir it up with sudden squalls which 
make boating in small craft rather hazardous. 





THE Cut Head Sioux have become pretty good 
Indians. They number, with a few Sissetons and 
Wapehtons, their cousins, who live with them 
upon the reservation, about 1,000 souls. Save 
an appropriation of $8,000 a year for the schools, 
the sick and for agricultural implements, they are 
self sustaining. This year they raised about 40,000 
bushels of wheat and oats. They bought a number 
of reapers with their own earnings. All have log 
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houses, and most families supplement these with the | 
tepee, which they pitch near the house and occupy 
in summer. The entire reservation has been sur- 
veyed into forty-acre tracts, and each family has a 
right to the exclusive use of one hundred and sixty 
Some of the Indians are Catholics and 
some Presbyterians, there being a mission and 
schools of both sects. Some are still heathen and 
place their faith in medicine men and the mys- 
teries of the medicine lodge. There seems to be 
entire religious liberty on the reservation. Local 
government Indian magistrates, 
under the supervision of the agent, and by Indian 
police. Crimes of violence are rare. The Sissetons 
and Wahpetons speak a different dialect of the Sioux 
For example, they 


acres. 


is managed by 


language from the Cut Heads. 
say ‘‘ Lakota,’’ while the Cat Heads pronounce the 
word ‘‘ Dakota.’’ The two dialects do not, however, 
differ as much as English and lowland Scotch. The 
progress of these Indians in civilization is worthy of 
a much more careful study than I can give it here. 





MINNEWAUKAN did not get a railroad until last 
July. Its situa- | 
tion commands the trade of a wide sweep of country, 
reaching west to the Mouse River, northwest to the 
Turtle Mountains, and southward to the valley of 
the Sheyenne. Nature has marked its location for | 
the site of a large town. Its tributary country is 
fast filling up with farmers. When I visited its site 
two years ago last spring there was but one settler 
at the western end of the lake, and his house was not 
I slept on a pile of shavings in a room 
Now, from the roof of a 


Its progress has since been rapid. 


completed. 
without windows or doors. 
handsome three-story hotel, one can look over miles 
and miles of prairie dotted with the houses and 
wheat stacks of settlers. Two or three years more 
will bring changes just as great. The present fron- 
tier village will by that time have grown to a bust- 
ling, important town. Already it has about five 
hundréd people, with a bright newspaper, a bank, a 
big hotel, a steamboat wharf and a dozen stores. 





AT Minnewaukan I saw a long procession of Red 
River carts, loaded with buffalo bones, and driven 
by Chippewa Indians and half-breeds, who had 
come from the Turtle Mountains, about seventy 
miles distant. Some of the carts were drawn by 
ponies and some by oxen. The drivers of the oxen 
walked in front of their teams, instead of beside 
them as white men do, and coaxed the animals along 
by constant motions of the whip. How did a band of 
Chippewas come to occupy the Turtle Mountain 
country, which lies far west of the old hunting 
grounds of their ancient enemies, the Sioux? This 
is an interesting question which could doubtless be 
answered by the Hon. H. M. Rice, of St. Paul, who 
is the best living authority on the history of the 


Chippewa or Ojibway tribe. 





Devits LAKE City had two years’ start of Min- 
newaukan and has now 1,000 inhabitants. The 
fine prairie country north of the lake is all tributary 
to it. It has two newspapers, several solid brick 
blocks, two grain elevators, a flour mill, and a sur- 
prising number of stores, attesting the magnitude of 
The number of loan agencies is also re- 

I counted five in two blocks, all offering 
Inquiry showed 


its trade. 
markable. 
to furnish money at low interest. 
that what is meant by low interest is twelve per 
cent per year and a bonus of five per cent additional 
to the agent. Devils Lake City (pity it has not a 
better name) has a sure and prosperous future before 
it, as anyone can see who looks out from the top of 
one of the elevators on the hundreds of thousands of 
fertile prairie acres stretching away to the north, 
east and west. The country is all good up to the 
Manitoba boundary; so good, in fact, that several 
hundred families have left their homes in Manitoba 
during the past year, put their goods and implements 
in wagons and come over into this part of Dakota to 
take up claims. They say it is too cold in the Cana- | 


dian Northwest and that their wheat is liable to be 
frozen in the in milk the month of August. 





Fort Torren, with its long brick barracks and its 
row of officers’ houses of uniform size and style, 
looks like a New England factory village. It is a 
three company post, commanded by Maj. Bacon, 
who was formerly on Gen. Sherman’s staff. Near 


| the fort, which has a beautiful situation on a deep, 


narrow bay, are the buildings of the Indian agency, 
the Catholic Mission School, two hotels, and the 
stores of the post trader and the Indian trader. A 
large hotel is to be built in time to accommodate the 
tourist travel next season. So attractive is the great, 
green lake, with its forest-clad shores, that it is evi- 
dently destined to be a great place of summer resort. 





THE divide between the James and Sheyenne 
rivers, where crossed by the Jamestown Northern 
Railroad, is a scarcely noticeable range of gravelly 
hills, yet it is a part of the great continental water- 
shed. On the northern side the water flows to Hud- 
son Bay and on the south side it finds its way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
river which runs first east, then south, and finally 
northeast, joining the Red below Fargo. The James 
has an eastern course parallel to the Sheyenne for 
about fifty miles from its source, when it bends to 
the south and keeps a general southern direction all 
the way to its junction with the Missouri just below 
Yankton. 





I WAS given some figures in Jamestown by D. L. 
Wilbur which show that there is a good profit on 
Dakota wheat raised entirely by hired labor, not- 
withstanding all the croaking that has been heard of 
late. S. K. McGinnis, of that town, cropped 320 
acres this year, hiring everything done. He got 18 
bushels to the acre, and after charging $160 for his 
own time in supervising a little the farm operations 
his profit was $1,000. 


CARRINGTON and New Rockford are the chief towns 
between Jamestown and Devils Lake. Each is a 
county seat and they are of about the same size. They 
appear to be well sustained by the trade of the sur- 
rounding country, and to be waiting hopefully the 
growth sure to come from the denser settlement of 
the attractive prairie region tributary to them, which 
includes much exceptionally fine wheat country, 
lying between the James and Pipestem rivers. Car- 
rington is the child of the Carrington & Casey Land 
Company. New Rockford’s father is the Hon. Mark 
Dunnell, formerly a member of Congress from Min- 
nesota, and long a prominent man in national 





politics. 





THE new Dakota statute relating to wheat ship- 
ment has resulted in competing elevators at most of 
the towns, to the evident advantage of the farmers. 
A new elevator company, operating on the James- 
town Northern Railroad has introduced a system 
which enables the farmers to store and hold their 
wheat for arise. They get an advance of forty-fivecents 
a bushel, on which they pay eight per cent interest. 
This enables them to clear off their debts, drawing, 
as a rule, as high as twelve per cent, and to sell the 
wheat whenever they think it is for their advantage 
todo so. The system is a fair one and is growing in 
popularity. 


- see 


EDITORIAL MENTION, 





St. PAUL is moving in the matter of building an 
ice palace for a winter carnival in the style of those 
so successful in Montreal. None will be held in 
Montreal next winter on account of the small pox 
epidemic. An ice palace with its sports and festivi- 
ties would greatly brighten the winter season in the 
Minnesota capital and would bring a great deal of 
travel to the city. Visitors would come in large 
numbers from the towns of Minnesota, Dakota, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, and also from Chicago, St. Louis 
and other large cities. Many of them would return 
with new ideas as to our Northwestern winter cli- 





mate. They would learn by experience that winter 


| in Minnesota is not as disagreeable a season as in Chi- 


| cago. 


| monwealths. 


The Sheyenne is an eccentric | 





LAUREN DUNLAP, the energetic Dakota commis- 
sioner of Immigration, issues a monthly bulletin in 
pamphlet form, filled with interesting information 
about the Territory. Write to him at Huron, Dak., 
for copies. 





LET the people of Dakota stand firm upon their 
right to be admitted to the Union as two states. 
Their territory is greater than that of Iowa and Min- 
nesota combined and their population will soon be 
as great. They have as much right to form two com- 
Admission as one state will be offered 
them by Congress this winter. Let them reject the 
offer. In time justice will be done them. 





PLACER GOLD.—The Rathdrum (Idaho) Courier 
tells of the discovery of placer gold on Little Salmon 
Creek, a tributary of the Pend d’Orville or Clark’s 
Fork River, about twenty-five miles below the Big 
Falls. The gold brought back by the prospecting 
party which made the discovery is coarse dust, the 
particles not being large enough to be called nuggets, 
but of sufficient size to be easily saved by ordinary 
washing appliances. The district prospected is about 
one hundred miles from Rathdrum, and is a rugged 
mountain country covered with forests. 





THE Oregon Railway and Navigation Company has 
begun work on its Pataha Branch, which is to run 
from Starbuck, Washington Territory, to Pataha and 
Pomeroy, a distance of thirty-one miles. The road 
will penetrate a very productive wheat-growing 
region. This was one of the lines projected by 
Henry Villard as a part of his transportation scheme 
for hauling the products of interrior Washington 


' and Oregon westward to tide-water at Portland. 





THIS would seem to be an appropriate time for 
the Walla Walla people to begin afresh the agitation 
of their project for an independent connection with 
the Northern Pacific at Ainsworth. The Oregon 
Railway and Navigation lease looks farther off than 
it did a year ago. 





WITH characteristic energy and public spirit Min- 
neapolis is pushing a project for a local exhibition 
to be held in a permanent and expensive structure 
and to be a regular annual event, like the exhibitions 
in Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
It is proposed to raise $250,000 and the sum has been 
nearly allsubscribed. The project grew, at first, out of 
a feeling of distrust of the State Fair, because that in- 
stitution, in its new location midway between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, was regarded as too much of aSt. Paul 
concern. It had a much broader basis than this, 
however, for, since the discontinuance of the old 
Minneapolis fair a general opinion has existed that 
something ought to be done to advertise Minneapo- 
lis and bring the country people in large numbers 
into the place once a year. The success of annual 
exhibitions in other cities naturally led to the crys- 
talization of this opinion into a similar movement. 
The plan for uniting the two cities and the rest of the 
State in support of the State Fair and of developing 
it into a grand exposition for the entire Northwest is 
not popular in Minneapolis for the reason that Min- 
neapolis has pushed herself up to the position of a 
large city by an almost unexampled display of local 
patriotism and intelligent effort, and has got into a 
habit of advancing her own interests in her own 
way, quite independently of other communites. She 
wants a fair that will be all her own, the benefits of 
which need not be shared with St. Paul. We are 
afraid her action will result in two rival fairs within 
five miles of each other, neither sufficiently remark- 
able to attract attention outside of the State. In 
that case the excellent scheme of a big general North- 
western exposition will have to be laid aside for the 
present. 






































Interesting Comments on our October Number. 
° DICKINSON, DAK., Oct. 13, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


Your October Number is at hand and read with 
increasing interest. Mr. W. S. Eberman is entitled 
to the gratitude of all mankind for his able article. 
[hope the writer and THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
will continue the war against fraudulent food until the 
manufacture and sale of butterineand all other swind- 
ling frauds in food are abolished and the rascals who 
have been swindling the public justly punished. Itis 


no small crime to manufacture and sell unhealthy | 
food, and the legislature that fails to enact stringent | 
laws against it comes fat short of its duty. Your | 


remarks about Rochester, in Southern Minnesota, 
are applicable to nearly all Western towns, where 
food from the retailer is higher, while the farmer 
gets less than the Eastern farmer. 

It is the natural result of high rates of interest 
and scarcity of money in a new country. A man 
with money buys front business lots in a new town, 
puts up a store and rents it at ten per cent a month 
on cost of building. The merchant cannot pay the 
rent and live on a fair, reasonable profit, but must 
sell for three dollars the food for which he paid the 
farmer one to two dollars, and on dry goods and gro- 
ceries he must have fifty to one hundred per cent 
profit. This stimulates the building of more stores, 
and so it gees on until the weakest go to the wall and 
soon many of the stores and dwellings that were built 
for high rents become vacant, the town has outgrown 
the country that sustains it, and there is hard times 


until the country gets more settled and cul- 
tivated. In the meantime, if the greedy capitalists 


have gone in debt, at high interest, they suffer loss, 


the required number of trees, use the remaining por- 
tion for stock raising? 
land remaining along the rivers and streams? How 
ought I to proceed in order to get a position with a 
reliable ranchman where I could learn the business? 
Salary no object, for awhile. A. 


You will still find a good deal of Government land 
along the streams and farming combined with stock 
raising on a small scale will pay well. We recom- 
mend the Judith Basin, the Highwood Mountain 


region and the Bitter Root Valley. If you want to 
get on a ranch to learn the business you will have 
no trouble in doing so. Hundreds of young men 
from the East are now engaged as cowboys in Mon- 
tana. Some have small investments in cattle, which 
run with their employers’ herds. Many are holding 
valuable claims, while earning a living in herding, 
and preparing to start as stockmen on their own ac- 
count. 





Northern Pacific Fractional Scrip. 
SuN DALE, MUSKINGUM Co, O., Oct. 6, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Did the Northern Pacific Railroad Company pay 
any interest on the fractional dividend scrip last 
winter? Does fractional scrip (not dividend scrip) 
sell for the same as preferred stock ? M. A. M. 


Is there any Government | 
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The Northern Pacific Company paid six per cent | 


last January on dividend bonds and scrip of all sizes. 
It does not pay interest on Northern Pacific preferred 
stock scrip. Northern Pacific preferred stock scrip 
sells at about five per cent below the market price of 
Northern Pacific preferred stock. The dividend 
bonds and scrip sell, to-day, about eighty-five to 
eighty-five and one-quarter. 





Harvest in the Gallatin Valley. 
BOZEMAN, MONT., Sept. 24, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

The harvest just completed by our farmers is the 
most abundant one ever reaped in Gallatin Valley. 
The acreage sown was larger than common and I 
doubt whether ever in any country an equal number 
of bushels of grain have been harvested from the 
same number of acres. 

The total production of this valley will probably 


| reach 500,000 bushels of wheat and 1,000,000 bushels 


and justly so, for their greed, by which they killed | 


the goose that laid the golden egg; but those evils of 
a new country soon correct themselves when the far- 
mers get a fair start, as they can quickly do in this 
favored country, with small capital and pluck to 
start with. 

The article from the East Portland (Oregon) Vin- 
dicator, on the Northern Pacific Railroad and its fu- 
ture, is beyond all question correct and within the 
bounds of fact. It will not be twenty years until 
the Northern Pacific and its land grant will be worth 
more than all the other transcontinental lines, and 
long before that time a four-track road will be re- 
quired to do its business. 


of oats and barley. I know I am not exaggerating 
when I estimate the average yield of wheat per acre 
at between forty and forty-five bushels. I have yet 
to hear of a single crop which has not averaged more 
than thirty bushels and many go between fifty and 
sixty. I could enumerate at least a dozen farmers 
who have harvested more than sixty bushels per acre. 
The oats and barley are yielding equally well. 

Our barley is mostly shipped East and brings a 
fancy price there for the use of breweries. It sells 
here for 90 cents to $1 per 100 pounds. Wheat is 
selling at 60 to 80 cents per bushel and oats at 60 
to 70 cents per 100 pounds. As there is a good 
home demand for all our agricultural products prices 
would be higher if we had more direct railroad com- 
munications with Butte and other mining centres. 


| This will, undoubtedly, come in time and our farmers 


| feel highly encouraged. 


That a great town must spring up at its western | 


terminus on the Willamette isself evident Another 
great town or towns will assuredly grow up on the 
Puget Sound terminus. Which will be the greater 
time alone can tell, but Portland has a magnificent 
start and is a city of great wealth for the population, 
while East Portland has room to grow to an immense 
city. The prophetic dream of the East Portland 
editor will be fully realized at no distant day. The 
great Northwest is moving on With resistless energy 
and speed, and well it may. The great productions 
of the whole line of country from St. Paul to Port- 


country of equal size on the globe. 1t is truly the 
golden belt, not only of America but of the world. 
All that is wanting is capital, enterprise and skill to 
develop the unbounded mineral, agricultural and 
other natural resources of the country, and that is 
coming fast. Money will not long lie idle in Eastern 
banks, begging for three or four per cent, when it 
can be safely invested in this favored country at four 
to ten times that profit, in fair, legitimate business. 
S. PELTON. 





Questions About Montana. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 19, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Having a desire to settle in the West and having 
partly decided on Montana as my destination, as a 
reader of your interesting paper I would ask a few 
questions about the same. Could I take up a home- 
stead and a timber culture claim, and, after planting 





Business of all kinds is 


good. P. Kocu. 





Rights of Preferred Stockholders. 
PoPpLAR RIDGE, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I would like to inquire, through the columns of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, if there is any guar- 


| antee in the plan of reorganization of the Northern 


Pacific Railroad Company that would afford any real 


| protection to the holders of preferred stock as against 


| organization. 


land and Puget Sound cannot be equaled in any | Soe ee See oe oe 


manner prejudicial to the interests of preferred 
stockholders, as is agreed upon in said plan of re- 
SAMUEL SEARING. 
The protection assured the preferred stockholders 
is their absolute right to receive eight per cent divi- 
dends annually before the common stock can partici- 
pate in the profit of the road. If you mean to ask 


| whether the holders of preferred could prevent the © 


common stock from outvoting them and deciding 


questions affecting the management of the road in a 
way they might think adverse to their interests, we 
answer no. Furthermore we admit that the road 
might be placed by the common stockholders under 
the control of speculators who would not run it pru- 
dently to earn dividends for the preferred and the 
holders of preferred would have no redress. The se- 


curity against} this contingency lies in the fact that 
the two kinds of stock are largely held by the same 
persons. 


i 












HOME INTERESTS. 


THE DECORATIVE MANIA. 








Chicago Rambler. 


Put away the little coal hod that our darling wants to paint, 
For she fain would decorate it with devices queer and quaint. 
Hide the dish pan and the wash tubs, and likewise the garden 


hose, 
Or Matilda will adorn them with the lily and the rose. 


When our Bidget in the morning gets the wooden chopping- 
bowl 

To concoct the morning corned beef hash, it vexes of her soul 

To behold a wreath of pansies where she must cut and slash, 

So she scrapes it off, because the paint might permeate the 
hash. 


On the household rolling-pin is tied a pretty yellow bow, 
And its lilies of the valley oft commingle with the dough; 
While the new potato masher and the kitchen pans and pots 
Are magnificent with butterflies and sweet forget-me-nots. 


All our articles of furniture, the ancient and the new, 

Are resplendent quite with draperies and bows of brightest hue. 
In the house we look about with mingled sorrow and amaze, 
For Matilda is afflicted with the decorative craze. 





CHILDREN’s HAIR.— We are very glad to see a 
protest against the sopping of children’s hair with 
water or using a wet brush in dressing their hair 
to save the nurse or mother some trouble in arrang- 
ing it. Water removes the natural oil of the hair; 
it should be used on the scalp only, to cleanse it, or, 
at fixed times, to wash the hair, and this prefer- 
ably at night, when the head can be well covered up 
to avoid taking cold. It will be found quite dry in 
the morning. The use of hot water, instead of cold, 
for cleansing the scalp and hair may be recommended. 
Hot water is a stimulant and should give the hair a 
good color. It is known that sulphur is a component 
part of the natural color of the hair and some of the 
hot-water hair dressers avow that they can distinctly 
smell the sulphur developed by this process in the 
hair with the hand rubbing that accompanies its use. 
Hair dries more quickly also after the hot water ap- 
plication than the cold. But be sure to pin the head 
up, after rubbing, in a towel which can be removed 
and replaced, if it becomes wet. Opinions differ as 
to the effect of salt water on the hair, but if salt is 
applied it should be with hot water. Occasionally 
this application will give a sound sleep to restless or 
fatigued heads. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE.—If all the sug- 
gestions made about popular education are adopted 
the daily curriculum of the public school of 1900 
will be about as follows: One hour sewing, one hour 
washing and ironing, one hour cooking, one hour 
table setting and other branches of housekeeping, 
one hour music, one hour dancing, one hour paint- 
ing, one hour modeling and sculpture, one hour 
reading, one hour writing, one hour arithmetic, one 
hour bookkeeping, one hour industrial education, 
one hour civil government, one hour each on geog- 
raphy, algebra, trigonometry, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, botany, astronomy, tariff and free trade, 
farming and the weather. If the scholar of 1900 has 
any time to spare probably some enthusiast will sug- 
gest the study of electricity, wrial navigation and 
the nebular hypothesis. Don’t crowd the children. 
— Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin. 





MEDICAL OPINION OF THE BREAD REFORM 
MOVEMENT.—On the part of English physicians 
there is said to be a growing disposition in favor of 
the movement in behalf of ‘‘whole meal bread ’’— 
that is, on practical rather than on theoretical and 
chemical grounds, it being held that the bread which 
contains all the constituents of the wheat, except the 
outer, insoluble and irritating portion of the seed, 
seems, when the appetite for it has been obtained, 
to be more satisfying and digestible than the white 
product found on most tables. Itis believed, too, that 
for children the whole meal is preferable for sustain- 
ing growth and for building up the skeleton strongly 
and in perfect form. By an improved process in the 
production of decorticated whole meal, the extreme 
outer coating of the wheat grain iscleverly removed; 
and, on this abrading process being completed, the 
whole of the grain is reduced to a fine flour, in which 
are retained all the substances that are nutritious 
and digestible. . 





SMALL FARMS Most PROFITABLE.—Hon. H. H. 
Young, in a recent address at the Wadena County 
(Minn.) fair, said: ‘‘It is certainly true that the 
great majority of farmers in this State have gradu- 
ally grown richer with every passing season, and so 
far as my experience and observation extend, those 
whose gains have been most uniform and _ propor- 
tionally greatest belong generally tothe class usually 
designated ‘‘small farmers,’’ men who farm from 
eighty to one hundred and sixty acres and do their 
work well. I don’t think itis a good State for 
bonanza farming, but it strikes me that those gigan- 
tic enterprises are always liable to come to grief, no 
matter where they may be situated. 
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PERFUMES AND DISINFECTION. — Prof. Mante- 


gazzi found that nearly all the essences used in per- | 
fumery, and many others not appropriated by the | 


perfumer, when exposed to air and light, develop 
ozone. 


ozone, since, even when in very minute quantity, 
they can ozonise a large quantity of oxygen, while 
their action is very persistent: that in the greater 
number of cases the essences, in order to develop 
ozone, require the direct rays of the sun; in a small 
number of cases they effect the change with diffused 
light; in few or none in darkness.”’ 
that has been perfumed with an essence and after- 
ward washed and dried, still develops ozone, pro- 
vided a slight odor remains. The most effective 
essences are those of cherry, laurel, palma _ rosa, 
cloves, lavender, mint, juniper, lemons, fennel and 
bergamot; the less effective are anise, nutmeg, cajeput 
and thyme. Mantegazzi adds that ‘‘camphor, as an 
ozonogenic agent, is inferior to any of the above 
named essences.’’ These facts should be better known 
than they are. Our grandmothers used perfumes as 
disinfectants, and ozone being the most effeotive of 
oxidizing disinfectants, it appears that they were 
right. In the East, where there is much need for 
atmospheric purifi- 
cation, the old faith 
in perfumes still re- 
mains. With us it 
is now generally 
supposed that such 
perfumes merely 
hide the malodour 
and deceive us, but 
if Mantegazzi and 
Dr. Anders are right 
this modern notion 
is a fallacy. — Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 





WARM CLOTHES. 
—The most serious 
obstacle that the 
propagation of heat 
can encounter in a 
body is the discon- 
tinuity of its ele- 
ments. In the man- 
ufacture of the vari- 
ous tissues destined 
to clothe us, these 
principles are profit- 
ed by, more or less, 
unknowingly. Very 
warm clothes are ob- 
tained from stuffs 
that are light, spon- 
gy and loose, because 
they can contain a 
large volume of air 
in the interstices be- 

. tween the fibres. I 
said contain, but it 
would be more cor- 


rect to have said, allow to pass. Indeed, the warm air | 
that surrounds our bodies is not immovable; it is re- | 


newed by filtering through the coverings that we 
think are destined to isolate us from the surrounding 


medium. A condition that is essential for a good | 
The warm- | 


garment is that it allows of ventilation. 
est stuffs allow the air to pass through them more 
freely than those that are considered the coolest. 
M. Pettenkoffer has demonstrated the proof of this 
in measuring the volumes of air that passed through 
a series of tubes closed with different kinds of stuff, 
the same pressure and time being allowed for each 


kind of stuff. The following numbers will give an | 
idea of their relative permeability: Flannel, 100; | 


linen, 58; silk, 40; heavy cloth, 58; buckskin, 51; 
glazed skin, 1. 





RECOGNITION ON THE STREET.—There are certain | 
| him, there would be community of thought, inter- 
change of ideas, and such discussions as the fusion | 


rules in regard to recognition that should be ob- 
served. It seems a trivial thing, and yet is impor- 
tant. Always bow to anyone you know, and this 
should be done at once, as soon as your eyes meet; 


don’t wait to see if they are going to bow to you | 


first; that does not matter so you do your duty. This 


rule is the same for either lady or gentleman. It | 
used to be customary for a lady to bow first when | 
meeting a gentleman, but this point is fast growing | 
obsolete. A gentleman should always lift his hat | 
to a lady, and if smoking, must remove his cigar | 


from his mouth before bowing. Never fail to return 
a bow even should it be a case of mistaken identity. 
And never be guilty of bowing at one time and not 
another—it is the height of rudeness. It is etiquette 


for a gentleman who is stopped by a lady upon the 
street to turn and walk with her while they are con- 
versing, but he is not called upon to escort her home; 
he can leave her at any time, merely bowing.—At- 
lanta Constitution. 





He says thatthe ‘‘ oxidation of these essences | 
is one of the most convenient means of producing | 


Even a vessel | 


| to produce. 
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AT TIN WEDDINGS.—Unless the card says‘no pres- 
ents will be received, a happy idea makes the tin 
articles sent mere holders of beautiful flowers. Ata 
recent party of this kind a bunch of superb roses 
was sent tied on to a dust-pan, and a colander was 
also filled to the brim with rare flowers; a grater 
made a wall pocket, out of which some splendid tulips 
bloomed. ‘* Black roses”’ are used for the centres of 
gorgeous masses of color in other roses. 





ScHooL LIFE FoR GirLs.—The period of school 
life for most girls coincides with the period when the 
feelings are most active and the emotions are most 
susceptible to outside stimulus. At this time there 
is nothing more wholesome for a girl than the dis- 
cipline of sound, interesting mental employment, 
always providing, of course, that she is allowed suf- 
ficient outdoor air and active exercise to preserve the 
proper health of her system. Study, at this period, 
is the best antidote to that morbidness which is so 
often the parent of hysterical derangements with 
women, and, more, it takes the young woman out of 
herself, counteracts the tendency to regard the grati- 
fication of her small, vain desires, as the be-all and 
the end-all of her existence, and while it enlarges 
her mental and moral vision, also sweetens her tem- 


Wh ty QI warn: rey 


Soa ttl 











POSING FOR THEIR PICTURES, 


per and steadies her nerves. But to achieve this 
happy result, as we have said before, she should not 
be burdened with outside cares nor distracted with 
social excitements. The healthy simultaneous de- 
velopment of mind and body at this time presup- 
poses the absence of hampering conditions. 
READING ALOUD.—If you ask eight people out of 
ten now, says a writer in the Nineteenth Century, they 


why? Because from their childhood they have been 


unused to it, or used only to such a monotonous | 


drone as robbed even the “ Arabian Nights’’ of half 


their charm. The husband, at the end of a hard | 


day’s work, returns home to pass the evening ab- 
sorbed in his book or dozing over the fire, while the 
wife takes up her novel or knits in silence. 
read to her, or if he could tolerate her reading to 


of two minds into one common channel cannot fail 


circle is wider. I have known a large family pass 
the hours between dinner and bed-time, each one 
with his book or work, afraid to speak above his 
breath, because ‘‘it would disturb papa.’’ Is this 
cheerful or wise, or conducive to that close union in 
a household which is a bond of strength through 
life, which the world can neither give nor take 
away ? 





Nigut Arr.—‘‘ Beware of night air!’’ This is 
one of Aunt Susan’s solemn speeches. ‘‘ Close 
your windows when the sun goes down.’’ This is 


another. 
The other night when she was drawling out the 
first of these favorite saws, I said to her: 
‘“My dear aunt, what can a man breathe at night, 





, U | the same. 
| will tell you that they hate being read to. And | 


If he | 


And it is often the same when the | 





if he don’t breathe the night air? He can’t breathe 
day air, can he? Do you mean he should get a 
house full of day air, shut it up tight, and breathe 
it over and over all night? My dear aunty, did you 
ever go into a bedroom where two persons had slept 
with closed windows? Now, aunty, you have a 
sharp nose; what do you think of that sort of air to 
feed the blood and brain? A great many people 
suck in that poison all night, and next morning suf- 
fer from dullness and headache. Aunty, did you ever 
sleep out of doors?’’ 
ie Never, and I should expect to wake up dead if I 
id. 

‘*My dear aunt, the young birds, lambs, fawns, 

and all the rest of the tender, delicate young crea- 


| tures sleep out, and do nicely; but they soon die ot 
| consumption if we bring them into our furnace or 


stove heat. Why, aunty, I saw, when in Southern 
California, a family of parents and five children liv- 
ing under a live oak tree, where they had stayed 
three years with no other cover than the tree, not 
even a tent. It was an intelligent New England 


family; they left Massachusetts wrecked from 
scrofula. When I saw them they were in fine 
health. I believe a great French author when he 
| Says: 


“**You may eat 
bad food, wear bad 
clothing, and never 
wash yourself; but 
if you breathe pure 
air day and night 
you will never suf- 
fer from scrofula. 
Impure air is the 
sole cause of scrof- 
ula.’ 

‘Aunt Susan, I 
believe this is true. 
If you live out on 
the open plains, in 
an ocean of pure air, 
you may eat hot sal- 
eratus biscuit and 
fried salt pork, and 
never have scrofula 
or consumption.”’ 

AuntSusan ended 
the discussion by 
saying: 

‘*Sleep out in the 
street if you wish 
to; I prefer a good 
bed in a nice room. 
Sleep with the pigs 
or the cows if you 
like it; I prefer to 
sleep like a Chris- 
tian.’’ 

Aunt Susan is 
partly right. It is 
better to sleep in a 
good bed than out 
in the street, or with 
the pigs. But it is 


| a sad blunder to sleep without an open window.— 
| Dio Lewis’ Nuggets. 





Books IN THE GUEST CHAMBER.—At one time I 


| was staying in a house where the guest chamber 
| contained, among the furniture, a little shelf ot 


books. I have often thought of them since with a 
wonder that more careful hostesses did not provide 
Nights when I could not sleep and morn- 
ings when I waited in my room for the breakfast 
bell I dipped into the contents —a volume or two of 
poems, some short stories and interesting travels 
comprised the whole —and I found not the least 
pleasant part of my visit in those quiet moments 
by the window which overlooked the great, old- 
fashioned garden. Any housekeeper could spare six 
or eight books from her library and almost any 
guest would bless her for the thought. A little 
work-basket fully stocked; pen, ink and paper ready 
to hand — the visitor cares nearly as much for these 
as for fresh towels and extra coverings.—From Good 
Housekeeping. 

PosInG FoR A PictuRE.—Our artist has caught 
a group of negro children in a Southern town and 
persuaded them by a promise of pennies to keep still 
long enough for him to make asketch. One of them, 
unused to the enforced quiet, has fallen asleep, but 
the others are evidently trying to put on their best 
looks. The background is the entrance to an old to- 
bacco warehouse. 


CRAYON drawings can be made permanent, ac- 
cording to Prof. Dunnington, if they are executed on 
unsized manila paper and saturated with a prepara- 
tion of one part Damar varnish and twenty-five parts 
turpentine. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


MARKET. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 29, 1885. \ 

The local market has been very active during the 
month, and prices have been somewhat unsettled at 
times. The extreme range has been about 5c. per 
bushel. Cash wheat is now within Ic. of the price 
a month ago. The highest prices of the month were 
about the middle of the month when No. 1 hard sold 
at94c. cash. Heavy receipts from that time dragged the 
market down to 88c. from which it has rallied about 
2c. in the past two days. Contrary to general ex- 
pectations receipts at this point have been larger 
than for any previous month in the history of the 
city. The total amount of wheat received at Min- 
neapolis alone during October was not far from 


7,000,000 bushels, one half as much as St. Louis 
received during the entire year of 1884. The re- 
ceipts from January Ist up to November Ist, were 


equal to the total receipts of Chicago last year — 
over 27,000,000. These extraordinary receipts have 
depressed prices here, and have exerted the same 
influence on outside markets. Prices at Chicago 
have been weak and lower, almost entirely due 
to the influence of the action of the millers here, and 
the movement of the crop in the Northwest. Duluth 
receipts have not been as large, but the visible sup- 
ply at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth has in- 
creased over 2,000,000. This large increase in the 
face of a very heavy demand from the mills has 
been a potent factor in keeping prices down. There 
is little doubt, however, that the heavy drain has 
materially decreased the stocks in store in the coun- 
try elevators, and receipts here and at Duluth have 
been largely in excess of farmers’ deliveries. With the 
recent decline in the markets the farmers’ deliveries 
have tallen off sharply —as much as fifty per cent on 
some lines of road, and lighter receipts are expected 
this month. The enormous movement so early will 
soon be felt if the crop is short as is generally be- 
lieved, and with lighter receipts and a good demand 
from the winter wheat sections, higher prices ought 
to result. It seems to be the general belief that 
farmers are determined to hold their wheat this sea- 
son until prices reach a point where it is profitable 
to sell. The bulk of the crop has been disposed of 
at very fair prices, and when the markets declined 
farmers stopped selling to wait for another advance. 
The Millers Association has reduced prices from 3c. 
to 4c. during the past week, but as they are not 
getting any wheat to speak of an early advance is 
probable. The following were the highest and low- 
est prices of cash wheat during the month : 





Highest. Lowest. 
Be NT ca siesidlnins icemistiiennnnaidihaiainciaicindaesedidemnasniens 94 88 
PEGs B MOTURGTM cccccevscccccccnssssessesesaccssovsonesceeee 90 834 
Be NN i acct anttinisnnssantindeeinisnesessnanedsnanes 83 77 


The output of flour during the month has been 
the largest on record. The mills had been idle so 
long that as soon as they were able to run they made 
good use of the time and the work was crowded to 
the utmost capacity. During the week ending Oct. 
17, the total output was over 170,000 barrels, the 
largest ever known in asingle week. The produc- 
tion last week was about 160,000. The flour mar- 
ket is in a bad way and millers have given out that 
they would close down on the first of November un- 
less there was a decided improvement in prices. It 
is claimed that flour cannot be made with profit on 
the present basis of wheat prices, and that it will be 
more profitable to shutdown. It is generally under- 
stood, however, that the millers were largely respon- 
sible for the late break in the markets, and have 
profited largely by selling short in Chicago and Du- 
luth. By this process they have been able to reduce 
the cost of their wheat bought before the break and 
may find the conditions suflicientiy favorable to en- 
able them to continue grinding. Sales of flour were 
made a few days ago at prices 20c. to 25c. below the 
market a week before. Prices here are as follows: 
Best patents in sacks to local dealers $4.90 to $5; 
for <npment in barrels $5 to $5.10; delivered in New 
York $5.65 to 5.90; New England points, $5.75 to 
$6; bakers’ , $4.00 to $4.30; low grades, $2.25 to $3. 





J. M. STRELA, 


Real Estate Agent > Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 





Orrice: — First Door South of C entral Hotel. 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN 
STOCKS. 





Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, New York 
report the followi ing closing quotations of miscellaneous securi- 
ties, October 24th: 










Bid, Asked. 
Northern Pacific lst Mortgi ge Bonds.. sessseeee 10894 109 
2d 87 88% 
- “  P @Oreille Div ccssesssee 102* 10214* 
” “ Missouri Div “ .. 103* 10344* 
= = Dividend Certificates. 844 85 
St. Paul & Duluth, common......... ........ . 28% 2834 
St. Paul & Duluth, preferred....................000+ 89% 90 
Nothern Pacific, EINES 25% 251% 
se a sccsscasaccnsssasscaceens 54 544g 
Oregon Transcontinental..................cseeeeeeeee 27% 27 7% 
Oregon Railway & Nav...... 95% 96% 
Oregon Transcontine ntal bonds. sila 89 8914 
Oregon Railway & Nav. Ists........... 115% 11 51 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific 1sts..............0+ 10214* 10331 Re 
Northern Pac - Terniinals............ 85 90 
( hicago & N. eaeietiaistithies aidaednsadaissiadienin 109 109144 
preferred.. ‘ sees 13384 135 
Chicago, Minne apolie 7 Og A 851g 8514 
” i ” preferred..... 112% 113% 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba...............+ 105% 106 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.............:ccccesessseseeees 211 22 
- ” preferred.............e00 46 47 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 132 13234 
PEE PE sccnkcdiesctesintnniiadsens 125 125 
Canadian Pacific................scsscccocccccccsccscecesece 1714 18 


* And interest. 


St. Paul Real Estate Market. 


October was the most active month this year. 
Large investors buying heavily. The outlook for 
November is good. The buying has been mostly 
between the cities and contiguous to the Northern 
Pacific shops. The certainty of next month’s market 
is assured. 


E. S. NoRTON. 





J. BLOSSOM, 
Cashier. 


WM. C. WHITE, 
Vice President. 


E. P. WELLS, 
President. 


JAMES RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


$50,000 
10,000 


Capital, - - - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - 


Makes Collections on all points in North Dakota. 

Sells Exchange on leading American and E uropean cities. 

Pays Taxes for non-residents and will answer all inquiries re- 
garding Dakota. 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
American Exchange Nat ional Bank, - - New York 
First National Bank, + - - - Chicago 
Merchants National Beak, - - - - - St. Paul 


Security Bank, - - - - - - Minneapolis 


AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST. PAUL. 


F. 4. | cu. 


MacMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, 


Have always on hand 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 
FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 


For Lease, 
The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


MINN, 


MINN. 


Agents for 

The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 

The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 

The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 

The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 

~ Sick headache, habitual costiveness, pains in the back and 
limbs, loss of appetite, bad breath and taste in the mouth, ete., 
entirely cured by the use of 





New Boop, NEw Lire. — This is obtained by vaaien Pfunder’s 
Blood Purifier. For sale everywhere. $1 per bottle, six for $5. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND. 


| per 


HENRY FAILING, Pres. ; H. W. CORBETT, Vice Pres. ; 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 


Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the Eastern 
States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold on New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Sight and Sixty-day Bills drawn in sums to suit on London, 
Paris, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Hong Kong. 

Collections made on favorable terms at all accessible points, 


THE ro 


PORTLAND SAVINGS BANK 
OF PORTLAND, ORE., 


D. P. THompson, F.DeckuM,  R. L. DURHAM, 
Pres. Vice Pres. Cashier. 
PAYS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Transacts a general banking business, receives accounts sub- 
ject to check, and sells exchange on New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and all principal points in the Northwest. 

DIRECTORS: 

W. K. Smith, 

C. A. Dolph, 

EK. J. Jeffery, R. M. Wade, 

Frank Dekum, Geo. H. Durham, 
Union Block, corner Second and Clark Streets. 


() REG 


Rates of Interest on Deposits: Three months, 4 per cent. 
5 percent. Nine months, 5% per cent. 
One year, 6 per cent. 


J. W. Brazee, 
Ward S. Stevens, 
Cleveland Rockwell. 


D. P. Thompson, 
Sol. Hirsch, 


ON AND WASHINGTON 
MORTGAGE SAVINGS BANK. 


51 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Six 


months, 


LOANED ON MORTGAGES, $7,597,721 IN ELEVEN YEARS. 





Correspondence is solicited, and every information and facil- 
ity for examination will be furnished by applying to 
WILLIAM REID, President. 





City, County and School Bonds Wanted. 





WILL H, WEST. 
MILLER & WEST, 


Commission Merchants, 
IN CENERAL AND DAIRY PRODUCE - 
111 Front St., bet Washington and Stark, - PORTLAND, OBE. 


J.C, MILLER. 





Consignments Solicited and Returns Promptly Made. 


Flour, Feed, Hay, Grain, Potatoes, Butter, Eggs, Cheese, Dry 
and Fresh Fruits Handled. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Monthly Earnings Statement. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 
TREASURER’S — 17 BRoaD STREET, 
NEW Yorx, Oct. 3, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

I hand you herewith statement of the approximate 
gross earnings of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, as follows: 


1884. 1885. Increase, 

Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,453 2,691 238 
Decrease. 
Month of September.......... $1,236,559.76 $1,202,317.00 $34,242.76 
July ist to September 30th 3,291,599.89 3,173,617.09 117,982.80 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg,Va 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va. 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Red! Estate ald Financial Agents, 


No. 6 W. T wird St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildings erected which will rent 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot and house. 






























TACOMA, WESTERN TERMINUS N. FP. R. R. 


= = Expended for gen’l bldgs 

and impvts, 1884......... $1, 
POP Miscssecsecessesesss 
7 Lumber cut by Tacoma 

Mill Co., 1884 (feet)..... 50,000,000 

EMR adncciis cisanicenessies Mild 
Aug. mean temp’rature.. 65° 
Dec. mean temperature.. 32.16° 
»} Large list of city and country 

property for sale. 

Small tracts of good garden land 
near Tacoma. 

Large tracts of timber and farms, 
coal lands, ete. 

Buys and sells land on commis- 
= Makes collections. 


CEO. W. TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 














ae 
7,000 


sion. 


D. L. WILBUR. JoHN J. NICHOLS, 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties,and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CasH basis, By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated tdat there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We pay taxes 
for non-residents and transact a general Rea! Estate and Loan 


business, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


Real Estate and Financial Agent 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate 
Agency in Minnesota.) 


No. 6 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


4&@-Corner Third and Wabasha Streets. 





E. A. KREIDLER, FRED M. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Otlice.) Land Lawyer. Deals 
in, Selects and Locates Government and Railroad Lands. 


BREIDLER c«& CoO., 
MILES CITY, MONTANA, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers, Loans. 
INSURANCE AND CONVEYANCING. 


Complete Abstract of Title to Real Estate in Custer County furnished, having only set of Abstract Records in the county. 
Ranges and ranches located and sold. Prepare Desert Land, Homestead and Contest Papers. Attend to all land cases before the 
Land Office and Department. 





Notary Public. 


» ! 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TO INVESTORS! 


For SALE— A valuable Mill Property in the cen- 
tre of a great wheat growing region of the North- 
west. For particulars, address 

Ss. WALT, 
Dayton, Wash. Ter. 


IN BOZEMAN. 








For SALE, two of the handsomest residence lots in Montana’s 
most beautiful town. The lots front sixty feet on acornerin | 
the best part of town, As ahealth resort Bozeman has remark- | 
able advantages: mineral springs, mountain views, good schools, 
churches; population about 4,000; on Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Address Bozeman, care THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St | 
Paul, Minn | 


E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. 


NORTH DAKOTA LOAN & TRUST CO 


Jamestown, Dalzota. 
DEALERS IN 


FIRST-6LASS WESTERN SECURITIES, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


SCHOOL TOWNSHIP BONDS 


Netting seven per cent, semi-annual interest, payable in New | COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


York or Boston, | 
COUNTY BONDS BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


ALFRED DICKEY, Cc. P. SMITH 
5 Vice Pres. See, 














To net six and one-half per cent, 


COUNTY WARRANTS 


To net ten per cent, 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


With coupon bonds, payable at the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Interest eight per cent, semi- 
annually, guaranteed by the company. 


We invite correspondence with LARGE and SMALL IN- | 
VESTORS and REFER BY PERMISSION to the American 
Exchange National Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; Merchants National Bank, St. Paul; and hundreds of 
others on application. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 








All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 
Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 


Certificates bought and sold. 
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BOZEMAN, -_ - 


Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- | 
idend | H—-C.U. 
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~ REAL ESTATE, 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 





WILLIAM COURTENAY, | 


MILES CITY, MONT., 


Live Stock Broker, 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
LOAN BROKER AND NOTARY PUBLIC. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and Desirable Town Lots for Sale. 
Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. K. Lands. Agent for First- 
class Fire, Life and Accident Insurance Companies. 








UuIve sToecm A SPEcriALT.,T. 











R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. ‘axes pi 
for non-residents, References given on application. 


WALTER COOPER, 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA, 


KEAL ESTATE, 


MINES, 


FINANCIAL AGENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH CAPITALISTS SOLICITED. 


For Information, References, etc., Address 


WALTER COOPER, 
COOPER BLOCK, MAIN ST., 
MONTANA. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN BERS 


——tAND?—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Gen Moston and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888, 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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St. Paul a Houses. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 


Importers and Jobbers 


Motions, Hosiery and Waite Goods, 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, 
190 and 192 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H.LINDEKK. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Speeialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu, 


Joun H. ALLEN, DANIEL H. Moon, FRANCIS B. HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 


ALLEN, MOON & CO., 


Successors to P. F. McQuINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 


Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & OG. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 


April, ’83—cu. 


St. Pau, MINN. 


L. H. MAXFIELD. C, SEABURY. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 





J. H. SANDERS, 


W. T. MAXFIELD, Special, 








Ww ORTHERN “PACIFIC 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
W.F VAN DRIESCHE, Vice President. 


ee CAR COMPANY, 


L. A. VON HOFFMANN, Treasurer. 
F. B, ALLEN, Secretary. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR COLD STORACE. 








Branch Houses -— New York, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, and Portland, 


Abattoirs— Medora, Dak., Duluth, Minn. 


F, A. HEATH, 
President. Vice President. 


[HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LoweR LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


H, D. MATHEWs, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 


| 254, 256, 258, 260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St.Paul. Minn. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT LOWEST MARKET RATEs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


-—- DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 373 Sibley 8t., 8. Paul, Minn, 





WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
Sst. PAU i. 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Fittings for Steam, Cas and Water. 


HP. RUGG & CO, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


-—AND=-— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


St. Paul: 318 Sibley Street. 


Minneapolis: 127 & 129 S. First St. 


|A. PUGH, - - 


NORTHWESTERN. PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS, 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 








JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, 


Wm. RHODEs. W.S. Morton. 


RHODES & MORTON, 


(Successors to BREUER & Raa, 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 
Sr. Faut, Mion. 


Dal ond Dells Goal and Iron Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND Pig IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
General asin 





~PROPLES RUROPEAN RESTAURANT = 
Commercial Man’s Retreat, 


Table Supplied with 


>THE+DELICAGIES+OF + THE+SEASON.< 


OYSTERS, CAME, ETC. 


Fresh Columbia River Salmon a Specialty. 
FINE FURNISHED ROOMS. 


W. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Opposite Depot, South of Track, 
is Moure, D. T. 








THE PALOUSE BRANCH COMPLETED.— The Pa- 
louse branch of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company, between Colfax, W. T., and Moscow, I. 
T., was completed last m»ynth. The people of Mos- 
cow are jubilant over the event, and cheered long 
and loud as the iron horse snorted into their city. 
The Palouse branch is twenty-eight miles long, and 
has been under construction about fifty-seven days, 
seven days less than the time estimated to finish it. 


| It is standard gauge. 





In Garfield County, W. T., there are 727 single 
men and only 68 married women. The Glenwood 


| Echo says: We want girls in Garfield County, blondes, 


brunettes, tall, short, fat, lean, jolly girls — girls 


| who can ride in carriages, play the piano, make 
crazy quilts, sew, wash, iron and cook for us. We 


are 668 girls short here, and we want all the girls to 
know it. 
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J. B. DOW, Proprietor. T. L. MORGAN, Sole Agent. 


St. Paul Stone Co, 


Formerly Portland Stone Co, 


Manufacturers of the 


HEXAGON 


BLOCK SIDEWALK, 


Pat. Dec. 19, 1876. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Cor. Tenth and Wabasha Sts. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 
NISHING GOODS, 


No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. PauL, MINN. 


NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





DENNIS RYAN HENRY D. SQUIRES, 
ROBT. A. BETHUNE, JOHN W. BELL. 


RYAN DRUG CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
225, 227, 229 EAST THIRD ST., 


ST. PAUL, - - - ~ MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


D5 COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





“TI must congratulate you on your marriage 
Pugsby, your wife is a charming woman.” UB} She 
is, indeed; loving, amiable and accomplished, and so 
easily pleased. »” “O, I knew that when I heard 
she was about to marry you.”’ 


‘* Your studies are costing me a great deal,’’ said a 
father to his son, as he reached into his pocket for 
money to buy more books with. ‘‘I know it, 
father,’’ replied the son, with some emotion, as he 
pocketed a ten-dollar bill, ‘and I don’t study very 
hard either.’”"— New York Sun. 








- MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 





all Modern Improvements. 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 





Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 

















| One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 


ST. PAUL, . a. MINN. 


ADAMS c& TROW BRIVDGHEH, 
{98 Lake Street, CHICACO. 


DRY, COACH AND OIL COLORS, 


Verrrilions, Ochres and Varnishes. 
WESTERN AGENCY FOR 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK 


And Chicago Depot for 


ECKSTEIN (Phcenix) WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD AND LITHARGE. 


43° Write for quotations, sample cards, etc. 





THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Or. STrovVveE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 
Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 
ALSO 
Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 











CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 45 Summer Street. 


















CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


GUL, RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lurnber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZil1l and Ward on Giine W. FE. Fe. Me 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED, 
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™™ BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, = «iiiitin 














PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 





24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 


DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 


March, '& —4u. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 





OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH.,, 


AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 





BEST HAMMERED /ROW AXLES. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


Jemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


Gemeral Office, 239 Broadway Wew York. 








Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Locomotive 
and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most ECONOMICAL 
60,000 Manufactured to date. Present facilities, 36,000 per year. 


wheel in use. 74 Manufactured in 1877. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. 


Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. 





J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem. 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Str. PAUL, Oct. 26, 1885. 


During the present month the money market has 
been exceedingly active, there having been a steady 
drain on our banks for currency to meet the wheat 
offered in all the country districts. Discounts have 
been very firm. There has been little Eastern ex- 
change offered. 

The present month has been an exceedingly active 
one in real estate and also in building. This season 
has been the most active one in real estate that St. 
Paul has ever had and the prospects for a continu- 
ance of the present activity are exceedingly encour- 
aging. 

A large and active trade has been done by all our 
wholesale grocers. Prices, generally, have had a 
tendency to stiffen, with the exception of sugars. 
which have been weak. 

The dry goods trade has been in excellent shape 
and a large sorting up business has been done by our 
houses. Although prices are lower than this time 
last year sales are considerably larger, and the busi- 
ness generally is in capital shape, with good collec- 
tions. 

The drug trade is excellent, orders coming in freely 
from all quarters. Prices have been steady with the 
exception of quinine, which has advanced thirty cents 
an ounce during the month. Essential oils have also 
advanced, as also licorice. Messrs. Noyes Bros. & 
Cutler and the Ryan Drug Co. have received a num- 
ber of stock orders during the month, and the former 
made another large shipment of ginseng for the China 
trade. 





The wholesale clothing trade has been very good, 
much exceeding that of last year. Collections have 
been very good also. 

The hat, cap and fur dealers have been so rushed 
that they have had to refuse orders; their trade has 
been over twenty-five per cent larger than during 
| October last year. 
| ‘Trade has been excelleng with the wholesale boot 
| and shoe dealers, with very satisfactory collections. 

The leather trade has been quite brisk with ad- 
| vanced prices for harness and sole. 

Great activity has prevailed in all hardware goods 
with a tendency for stiffer prices for most staples. 
Nails and sheet iron are yery scarce. 

A steady improvement in trade is reported by the 
wholesale wine and liquor merchants. 

A good, healthy business has been done in lum- 
ber, for both city and country, without change in 
prices. 

Fruit has been moving freely, with plenty of it, 
especially apples and grapes, which have been of- 
fered very low. 

A satisfactory condition of affairs is reported from 
the various branches of the retail trade. 

C. A. MCNEALE, 
Secretary. 


———— 


THE Minneapolis Tribune says: In his report Mr. 
Oakes well remarks that ‘‘in considering the ques- 
tion of future revenues it should constantly be borne 
in mind that the Northern Pacific is a new road, in a 
new country, into by far the greater part of which 
population was first attracted by the advance of its 
tracks.’’ The magnificent farming, grazing and 
mineral regions adjacent to it are to have, in the 
coming years, a stupendous growth in population 
and wealth. The road has been the making of the 
country, and in turn the country will be the making 
of the road. Even without its bewildernig acreage 
of unsold land grant, the Northern Pacific would be 
a magnificent property, for it drains a broad zone of 
rich country in which it has no rival and no appre- 
hension of a rival. Much of the gratifying condition 
| of the road, as shown by examination into the de- 
| tails of its management for the past year or two, is due 

to Mr. Oakes personally; and events have more than 
| demonstrated the wisdom of his selection as general 
| manager. 
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Corserr, Fate & Co, | MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS By ots cons 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF FA. I LW As ep EST EQUIPPED 


LUT, LOST. lier icck:. = 








Let it be forever remembered that the 
AGENTS FOR 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. . owo oanouan tRatns parry Vilicago & Northwestern 


81 & 83 Front St., ° “ Portland, Ore. From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS RAILWAY 


i ea aa TO CHIC a & is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 

Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 

C N A GENTLEMAN COW A BUI | | elers when passing to or from 

ALL e | WirHovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS.” 
—- 


stn Pippen CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


J 
THE HEPPNER CAZETTE EAST AND SOUTHE AST It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Is alittle 7-col. frontier weekly paper published at Heppner, | — . . ° ° 
Marrow County. Oregon, in the centre of a vast grazing and The DIRECT and ON LY LINE running THROUGH CARS Chica 0 and St Paul and Minnea; olis 
agricultural region, thousands of acres of which are still lying between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and ° ‘ 
out doors as vacant Government and railroad land. The Hepp- 


ner Gazette is printed in plain English, its editor having never WwW Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
It gives information about vacant D E Ss M O I N E Ss 4 I O A 7 Tes» 


got over as far as Latin, Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 





ands, and prints the lay-out of a Government township. It is . Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown 
also dead down on hog-thieves. If you want a saniple copy,and a - Via ALBERT LEA anv FORT DODGE. Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, Ill. me ; 
brief description of the country, send ten cents in stamps, as a : ape Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
guarantee of good faith, to the publisher, Solid Through Trains Between by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 


are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


FW. REP cscs oregon. ST PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST, LOUIS, PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS 


which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VaLLEy, 


connecting in Union Depot for all points PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS 
BETHLEHEM SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. | 
which are unsurpassed by any; and its 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO WIDELY CELEBRATED 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 


T i ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pacrric, 
S EEL RAI fy and ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE FE RalLways. NORTHWESTERN as NING CARS, 
| the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 


short, it is asserted that 





("Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 


_ of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; y IST EOU ; ;W 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH a2 00 SES SESE RQUISEES BONS OS ee Wee 


GEO A EVANS A ent, and NORTHWEST. | All points of interest North, aon West of om, 
P —_ business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 

“ 7 ’ g ’ REMEMBER | a a _* the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 
* LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- | ° [t owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars. > 8s " te ” cari i 
wo 7% WAL STREET, uorton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated por Age po ror eT eee eee 


PALACE DINING CARS. Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
NEW YORK en ee TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
. 150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as It costs no wore to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
Av~t, Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to For maps, descriptive circulars Cae summer resort papers, or 
Se ee other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 
S. F. BOYD, | writewo 


CRER. AR, AD AMS & Co., _ Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. | R. S. HAIR, 


| General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago,fll 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplics,  ('LEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


proses sonten MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors 
U ’ ’ 
JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, MANUFACTURERS OF 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
IRON WIRE ROPE | Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 
fi AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ee 


eee I? SIS maa OFPVICEH, 20 CARTER STREET, 
NEW YORK Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. 


Locomotive Works, 9,444, 7** NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 
aa a. S. DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA, 
New York Office, MILWAUKEE Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 


of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
c+ & CF Mm S=stx tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
. x © eect. | & § T. PAvL villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 

rately and clearly shown. 
RAILWAY COMPANY Size of DaKorA, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 


6 ; 99 | Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped one inch, ; ’ 
6 SE road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, ond’ Dabota. It is Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 
FT 9 | the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
Br = 











to one inch. 


points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. | PRICES. 


For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., apply Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 





= ’ te the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE “ Me ‘ L. 
E s I N'O R G A Y,! St. PauL RaILway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the | Heavy mounted on rollers 1.50 
i ; United States or Canada. | Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2,00 
A book every woman and girl should own who has ingenuity R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
with the needle or brush. am Seen. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. | ctate and Territory in the United States and of 
- aad : J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD sac : 
= Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. ; Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass, and Tkt. ami” ery country in the World. Address, 
Address MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
EF Eee Map Publishers 
For notices in reference to special excursions, changes 4 ‘ 
ELINOR GAY A et fom with fh 50.152 & 15 i 
. of time, and other items of interest in connection with the Ao i 
uIcaGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PavuL RaiLway, please refer te 148, 150, 152 & 154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
133 West 42d St., NEW YORK. ne local columns of this paper. E—4 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 

How THE Cowzoy Cooks His MEALS. — “You | 
say there is no timber on the cattle ranges ?’’ asked 
the professor. 

‘* Not a bush,’”’ replied the cowboy; ‘‘ not a twig.’”’ | 

** No coal; no drift wood in the streams; no fuel of 
any kind?”’ 

‘*Nota chip,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Then how do you cook your meals?’’ 

** On the range,’’ calmly replied the good cowboy. 

And the professor was just going to ask what 
range, when he suddenly: remembered that it was 
time to wind his watch.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘*Was Rome founded by Romeo?’’ inquired a 
pupil of the teacher. 

‘*No, my son,’’ replied the wise man. 
Juliet who was found dead by Romeo.”’ 


“Tt was 


says a medical journal. 


‘* Listen to your wife,’’ 
How can he do 


This is what they call fool advice. 
otherwise ? 


Judge—‘‘ Did you witness the accident ?”’ 

Witness—‘‘I did.’’ 

Judge—‘‘ At -what distance ?”’ 

Witness —‘‘ Sixty-seven feet and nine inches.’’ 

Judge —‘‘ How do you know so exactly ?’’ 

Witness —‘‘ Well, I knew that I would be sum- 
moned, and I prepared myself for all the foolish 
questions that I knew would be put to me in a court 
of law.’’—New York Telegram. 





Two nimrods of Helena, whose front names are 
George and Charlie respectively, were recently, 
while on a sporting expedition, comparing notes 
with regard to the beauty of plumage of the pheasant 
and prairie chicken. George liked the chicken, and 
Charlie was an equal admirer of the pheasant. 
‘* Well,’’ said George in conclusion, ‘‘ the chicken is 
the prettiest bird, but the foliage of the pheasant is 
also very beautiful.’’? ’Tsan actual fact.—Helena 
(Mont.) Heraid. 


Erudite Grocer (balancing a can of peaches in his 
hand) — ‘‘ My dear madam, did you know that we 
really knew nothing about canning fruit and veget- 
ables until the ruins of Pompeii were uncovered, and 
splendid specimens were recovered, canned over 
twenty centuries ago?’’ Snappish Lady Customer 
—‘‘No, I didn’t know it. But I did know your 
canned goods were very old. How long before you 
will have your stock from Pompeii worked off..’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Greville was persuaded, when he was over 
sixty years of age, to attend a spiritualistic seance. 
Foster, the presiding medium, was in great form, 
and the revelations were astounding. Greville sat 
silent, and his aged, wizened face was emotionless as 
amask. Suddenly the medium grew excited, and 
said to the old gentleman, ‘‘A female form is bend- 
ing over you. Oh, the extraordinary likeness!’’ 
Greville sighed. ‘‘She lifts her hands to bless you.”’ 


Grevillesighed again. ‘‘Itis your mother!’ ‘‘Ah, 
poor thing,’ said Greville, ‘‘I am glad!’ ‘‘She 
smiles! She says all is well with her!’’ Greville 
sighed again and said, ‘‘I am delighted!’’ ‘‘She 


You are old, and you 


says she will see you soon. 
Then Greville quietly 


must meet her before long.’’ 
observed, ‘‘ That’s very true! 
with her this evening.’”’ Tableau !—7id-Bits. 


‘*He’s not what you call strictly handsome,”’’ said 
the major, beaming through his glasses on a homely 
baby that lay howling in his mother’s arms, ‘‘ but 
it’s the kind of face that grows on you.’”’ ‘‘ It’s not 
the kind of face that ever grew on you,’’ was the in- 
dignant and unexpected reply of the maternal being. 
— Boston Journal. 


Scriptural Reminiscences. 





Aunt Patty — Bress me, Uncle Abum, ef yer doesn’t 
call to mind Baalam gwine down ter J’rusalem. 

Uncle Abram(with a weakness for Aunt Patty) — 
Yaas, and does yer ’member dar stood an angel in 
de way ?— The Century. 


| sician?’’ 


| “What, that in- 


I’m going to take tea | 


HER SORT OF 
4 DocToR.— 
‘* George, who is 
your family phy- 
“Dr. 
Smoothm an.”’ 


fernal numskull? 
How does it hap- 
pen you employ 
him?” “Oh, 
it’s some of my 
wife’s doings. 
She went to see 
him about a cold 
in her head, and 
he recommended 
that she wear 
another style of 
bonnet. Since 
then she won’t 
have any other 
doctor.’’— Chi- 
cago News. 








A LONG-EARED COW. 


Mr. MCGINNIS, THE NEW HIRED MAN FROM THE EAST, THINKS HE HAS NEVER 
SEEN SUCH A VICIOUS COW SINCE HIS ARRIVAL IN AMERICA. 





W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


The Washburn 


J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


. W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL 


ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


SBRAWOS : 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
Jan. °84, cu. LINCOLN. 





PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


Royal Rose, 
PALISADE. 


Cuas. A. PILLSBURY & Ce: 


WMrerchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


MILLS } 
C.H. GRAVES & CO., | 


Grain on Commission, 





Advances on Consignments. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


(ROLLER PROCESS), MANUFACTURE 


FANGT PATENT, & No, 1, STANDARD PATENT, 


MONA RCEt. 
Fergus Falis, Minn. J. V. HORNINC, Manager. 


PILLSBURY B. 
EXCELSIOR. 


+ —- Daily Capacity 7,500 Bols. 








Aa. TF. BAWYVTEFRFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. E'evators on N. P.RR§Y 








Dude (to the theatre doorkeeper)—‘‘ Ah, could you 
—aw—let me see—aw—Mlle. De Monfort? You 
know her—chawming young cweature, with blonde 
hair, don’t you know? Dawnces in the ballet.”’ 
Doorkeeper (gruffly)—‘‘ No, you can’t see her, young 
feller. If you have any message, give ittome. I’m 
her grandson.’’— Paris Morning News. 





PAGE FLOUR MILLS, 


600 BBLS. CAPACITY, 


MANUFACTURE, FROM CHOICE No.1 HARD WHEAT, Best 


PATENT AND BAKERS’ FLOURS. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. 





‘Hello, old chappie. Haven’t seen you in Boston 
for months.’’ ‘‘No, I went out of town last fall.’’ 


‘**T should —ah! say you have been away. Where 


You don’t speak English at all, doncher know.”’ 


‘*In England.”’ ‘O!’’,— Ez. 






| 
did you pick up such a deuced American accent? | 
| 
| 


Nervous old lady boards a train; when about to 
seat herself discovers a horrid man with a gun in the 
car. ‘‘I hope that thing is not loaded.’’ Frolic- 
some sportsman — ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, it is. However, I 
will insert this cork in the muzzle. There! Quite 
safe now.”’ 


The timid one is satisfied.— Life. 








